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Che American Speriator 


A JOURNAL FOR THE NATION FROM ITS CAPITAL 
P24 
What It Is 


Qa brilliantly edited illustrated journal, written by men in close touch 
with affairs of state and public interest, at the very fountain-head 
of information on subjects of most vital interest to the true American. 
Its editorial policy is independent, and “‘ safe, sane and sound ’’ on all 


matters of national import. 


QT he American Spectator does not aim to beall things to all men, but 
it has features which appeal to the busy person; it is excellently 
planned for the reader who wants entertainment; above all, it gives 
the most interesting and valuable information on all the aspects of 
‘ persons and events’’ that go to make up our complex national life. 


Its Policy and Aims 


QT he American Syertator aims to have many points in common with 
that brilliant journalistic commentator on national life, the original 
‘“Spectator,’’ made famous by Addison and Steele, with all the 
modern embellishments afforded by present day excellence in illus- 
tration and typography. It has interesting side-lights on govern- 
mental activities, intimate portraits of people, editorials marked by wit, 
satire and sound sense, yet always reflecting a genuine optimism. 
Short fiction by noted authors, little stories and pithy anecdotes of the 
nation’s foremost men, the doings of Congress correctly epitomized 
from week to week, illustrated humor of a high order, and critical 
estimates of achievements in the world of letters, art, music and drama. 
The Ameriran Spertatar makes you personally acquainted with those 
who occupy the “‘seats of the mighty’ at Washington. In short, 
there is no medium published that can put you in as close touch with 
affairs of the Nation’s Capital. 


It is Successfully Established 


QThe American Spertatar is not a new thing. It is a well-established 
periodical, which completed its fifth volume as ‘‘ Washington Life,’’ 
the change of name having been made in order to keep it apace 
with its growing ideals and its varied appeal to the people of the 
country. It not only holds the respect and esteem of the community 
in which it is established, but has achieved a notable success in the 
broader forum of the country at large. Its readers and contributors 
are those who are not only national, but international figures, and are 
warm friends of the paper. The fact that the American Spertator is an 
established success in the most cultured and critical field in the world 
is an assurance of its worth as a journal of merit and distinction. 


A POSTAL CARD REQUEST WILL BRING YOU A SAMPLE COPY. 
The American Spectator, : : : : Washington, B. C. 
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Harvard University 


The Lawrence 
Scientific School 


offers four year courses of study leading 
to the degree of S. B. in Civil, Mechani- 
cal, and Electrical Engineering, Mining 
and Metallurgy, Architecture, Landscape 
Architecture, 


Forestry 


Chemistry, Geology, Biology, Anatomy 
and Hygiene (preparation for medical 
Schools) Scierce for Teachers, and a 
course in --neral Science. For the cat- 
alogue and information, address J. L. 
Love 16 University Hall, Cambridge, 
Mass. 
N. S. SHALER, Dean. 


University of the South 


Sewanee, Tennessee 


DEPARTMENTS 


Academic Medical 
Theological Pharmaceutical] 
Law Preparatory 


The University of the South is situated in the 
center of its woodland domain of 10,000 acres 
on the summit of the Cumberland Mountains, 
2,000 feet above sea level. 

Open from March to December, the academic 
year being divided into three terms. Students 
from other Universities may attend the sum- 
mer session, July 3 to September 26, in any 
department. 

The University domain is being Iumbered in a 
scientific manner under the direction of the 
Forest Service, U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, and an unusual opportunity is afforded 
for the preliminary study of forestry. Sewanee 
presents an exceptionally attractive field for 
the study of geology, and forest and field 
botany. 

For further information address 


THE VICE-CHANCELLOR 





Accurate estimates of standing timber, 
valuation surveys and working plans 
made, and expert advice on any logging, 
lumbering, or forestal proposition furn- 
ished by 


C. A. SCHENCK & CO., Biltmore, N. C. 


Consulting Forest Engineers. 





Foresters and Botanists will find profit and 
pleasure in 
Important Philippine Goods 
The standard reference book for Philippine 
Forests. By Captain G. P. AHERN, Chief of 
Philippine Forestry Bureau. 42 large colored 
plates. 
Price $3.00 


Forestry and Irrigation Book Dept. 





California, Alta, Placer County 


AGASSIZ HALL 


is a boys’ Preparatory School in the Sierra Ne- 
vada Mountains. Its boys are encouraged to 
ride, row, swim, fish, hunt, trap, snowshoe as 
out-of-school aids toward developing healthy 
manhood 








Fast through train service to all points 
from Chicago, Milwaukee and Peoria 
on the East, to Omaha, Denver, the 
Black Hills, Salt Lake City and the 
Pacific Coast on the West, and north- 
ward to St. Paul, Minneapolis, 
Duluth, Superior, Ashland, Mar- 
quette and Sault Ste. Marie. 


Ghe Best of Everything. 


W. B, Kniskern, 
P. T. M. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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American Forestry Association 
President—HON. JAMES WILSON, 


SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE. 


The American Forestry Association was organized in 
1882, and incorporated in January, 1897. It now has nearly 
three thousand members, residents of every State in the 
Union, Canada, and foreign countries. It has at all times 
been active in promoting measures tending toward the proper 
utilization of the forests and their protection from destruc- 
tion by fires and wasteful use. 

The objects of this Association are to promote : 

1. A business-like and conservative use and treatment 

of the forest resources of this country ; 

2. The advancement of legislation tending to this end, 
both in the States and the Congress of the United 
States, the inauguration of forest administration 
by the Federal Government and by the States ; 

-and the extension of sound forestry by all proper 
methods ; 

3. The diffusion of knowledge regarding the conserva- 
ticn, management, and renewal of forests, the 
proper utilization of their products, methods of 
reforestation of waste lands, and the planting 
of trees. 

The Association desires and needs as members all who 
are interested in promoting the objects for which it is organ- 
ized—all who realize the importance of using the natural 
resources of the country in such a manner as not to exhaust 
them, or to work ruin to other interests. In particular it 
appeals to owners of wood-lands, to lumbermen and forest- 
ers, as well as to engineers, professional, and business men 
who have to do with wood and its manifold uses, and to 
persons concerned in the conservation of water supplies for 
irrigation or other purposes. 

The American Forestry Association holds annual and 
special meetings at different places in the country for the 
discussion und exchange of ideas, and to stimulate interest in 
its objects. Forestry and Irrigation, the magazine of author- 
ity in its special field, is the official organ of the Association, 
and is sent free to every member monthly. Its list of con- 
tributers includes practically all persons prominent in forest 
work in the United States, making it alone worth the cost of 
annual membership in the Association. 

The annual dues are, for regular members, $2.00, for 
sustaining members, $25.00; life membership is $100, with 
no further dues. Any person contributing $1,000 to the 
funds of the Association shall be a Patron. 


H. M. Suter, Secretary. 
Address: P. O. Box 356, Washington, D. C. 
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THE 


American Forestry Association 


OFFICERS FOR 1906 


President 
Hon. JAMES WILSON, Secretary of Agriculture 


Vice-Presidents-at-Large : 
Dr. EDWARD EVERETT HALE 
Mr. F. E. WEYERHAEUSER 


Mr. JAMES W. PINCHOT 
Dr. B. E. FERNOW 


Mr. JOHN L. KAUL 


Secretary, H. M. SUTER, Washington, D. C. 
Treasurer, OTTO LUEBKERT, Washington, D. C. 


Directors 
JAMES WILSON HENRY S. GRAVES SAMUEL SPENCER 
WILLIAM L. HALL F. H. NEWELL GEORGE K. SMITH 
GEOXGE P.WHITTLESEY GIFFORD PINCHOT WILLIAM S. HARVEY 
JAMES H. CUTLER N. J. BACHELDER ALLEN CHAMBERLAIN 
RUTHERFORD P. HAYES ALBERT SHAW H. A. PRESSEY 


Annual Dues, $2. Life Membership, with exemption from turther dues, $100 
Sustaining Membership, $25 a year. 


FORESTRY AND IRRIGATION is the official organ of the Association, 
and sent regularly to all members. 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


To Mr. H. M. SUTER, 
Secretary American Forestry Association 
Box 356, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir: I hereby signify my desire to become a member of the American 
Forestry Association. Two Dollars ($2.00) for annual dues enclosed herewith. 


Very truly yours, 
Name 





P. O. Address 

















For Sale by FORESTRY AND IRRIGATION, 510 Twelfth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


IMPORTANT BOOKS ON FORESTRY 


PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF FORESTRY 


Economics of Forestry, The. By 8. E. 
FERNow. This volume treats of forests and forestry 
from the standpoint of political economy, and is 
designed to furnish a trustworthy basis for formu- 
lating public policy. Price, $1.50 

First Book of Forestry, A. By FILIBERT 
RoTH. An outline of the general principles of 
forestry, written in simple, non-technical language, 
designed particularly for the beginner. Price, $1.25 

Practical Forestry, for Beginners in 
Forestry, Agricultural Students and 
Woodland Owners. By JOHN GIFFORD. 
A good general description of the principles of 
forestry with enough technical information to pre- 
pare the beginner for more intricate problems. 

Price, $1.28 

History of the Lumber Industry of 

America. By J. E. DEFEBAUGH. The first au- 
thoritative work of its kind yet issued, and one 
which will commend its self alike to the timber 
owner, lumberman, lumber manufacturer, or mer- 
chant, or student of economies. In four yolumes 
bound in half leather. $3 50 per volume. 

Forest Planting. By H. NicHoLAs JARCHOW. 
An illustrated treatise on methods and means of 
restoring denuded woodland, with full instructions. 

‘ Price, $1.50 

Forestry. (Schwappach.) An English transla- 
tion of ** Forstwissenschaft.”’ Price, 50c. 

Hedges, Windbreaks, Shelters and 
Live Fences. By E. P. PoWELL. A treatise 
on the planting, growth and management of hedges 
with information concerning windbreaks and 
shelters. Price. 50c. 

North American Forests and Forest- 
ry. By ERNEST BRUNCKEN. This volume, exposi- 
tory in its character, is written in a style intended 
for the general reader, to whom it should convey a 
good idea of our forests and tenets of forestry. 

Price, $2.00 

Practical Forestry. By ANDREW S. FULLER. 
A treatise on the propagation, planting and cultiva- 
tion, with descriptions and the botanical and popu- 
lar names of all the indigenous trees of the United 
States, and notes on a large number of the most 
valuable exotic species. Price, $1.50 

Principles of American Forestry. By 
SAMUEL B.GREEN. Prepared especially for students 
in elementary forestry and for the general reader 
who wishes to secure a general idea of forestry in 
North America. Price, $1 50 

Profession of Forestry, The. By (ir- 
FORD PIncHot. A pamphlet containing an address 
on that subject by Mr. Gifford Pinchot; also an ad- 
dress by Mr. Overton W. Priceon ‘Study in Europe 
for American Forest Students,’’ and a list of refer- 
ence publications for students. Price. 25c. 

Tree Planting on Streets and High- 
ways. By Wn. F. Fox. A comprehensive treatise 
on tree planting pleasingly presented and copiously 
illustrated in half-tones and color plates. 

Price, $1.50 


FOREIGN IMPORTATIONS 


English Estate Forestry. By A.C. Forses 
An authoritative volume on English forest methods 
from the pen of a well known forester, that should 
prove of considerable interest to American readers. 

Price, $3.60 

Forstwissenschaft. (Schwappach. ) Price, 40c 

Manual of Forestry. (Schlich.) Five vol- 
umes, complete, or separately as follows (price, com- 
plete, $17.20) : 

Vol.l. “Utility of Trees and Fund- 
amental Principles of Silvicul- 
ture.” Price, $2.40 

Vol. Il. ** Formation and Tending 
of Woods.” Price, $3.20 

Vol. Ill. ** Forest Management.”’ 

Price, $3.20 

Vol.IV. ‘Forest Protection.” 

Price, $3.60 

Vol.V. “Forest Utilization.” Price, $4.50 

This is perhaps the most authoritative work that 
has been issued on_ the technicai side of forestry, 
translated from the German. 


DENDROLOGY, BOTANY, AND IDENTIFICA- 
TION OF SPECIES 


Manual of the Trees of North 
America (exclusive of Mexico). By CHARLES 
SPRAGUE SARGENT. A volume that presents in con- 
venient form and with excellent illustrations, authori- 
tative information concerning the trees of North 
America. It is written ina manner that enables the 
reader to readily find what family or species any 
particular tree belongs. Price, $6.00. 
American Woods. By RoMEyN B. Hoven. 

A new departure in the publication of an authorita- 

tive work illustrated with actual wood sections of 

the various species described. Three are given of 
each, viz., radial, transverse, and tangential. Is- 
sued in ten parts, per part Price, $5.00 


Among Green Trees. By JULIA ELLEN 
RoGeErs, This book supplies the demand for a 
nature book on trees which is more than mere sys- 
tematic studies. The book treats of general prin- 
ciples, ete., and gives tree history and life accurate- 
ly. Price, $3.00 

Familiar Trees and Their Leaves. 
By F. SCHUYLER MATHEWS. This little volume con- 
tains a large amount of iuteresting information 
eonecerning the better-known trees of the eastern 
United States, The botanical name and habitat of 
each tree is given, along with a recora of the pre- 
cise character and color of its foliage. Price, $1.75 

Flora of the Northern United States 
and Canada. By Britton and BRowNE. A 
complete and accurate key to the flora of the region 
covered, 8 vols, Price, $12.00 

Flora of the Southern States. (Chap- 
man.) This is an excellent key to the flora of the 
south, complete and accurate in its scope. 

Price, $4.00 

Getting Acquainted with the Trees. 
By J. HoRACE MCFARLAND. A handsome volume, 
copiously illustrated, and with facts accurately pre- 
sented in an entertaining way. Price, $1.75 

Handbook of Plants. (Henderson. ) 

Price, $3.00 


How Plants Grow. By AsA GRAY. An 
understanding of the way in which a tree grows is 
of prime importance to the forester, and the matter 
here presented is accurate and authoritative. 

Price, 85¢. 

Manual of Botany. By ASAGRAyY. A key to 
the flora of the northeastern states, and the most 
authoritative publication of its nature. 

Price, $1.62; field edition, $2.00 

Our Native Trees. By Harriet L. KEELER. 
A popular key to the trees of the northeastern 
United States, presented in manner giving easy 
access to the text. The book is accurate, and as far 
as possible is written in a style which would make 
it interesting to the beginner. Price, $2.00 

Our Northern Shrubs. By Harrier L. 
KEELER. This volume is planned on the same 
lines as the foregoing, and describes the shrubs 
which are native to the region extending from the 
Atlantic Ocean to the Mississippi River and from 
Canada to the northern boundaries of our Southern 
states. The arrangement is by families and each 
member is given a popular and scientific descrip- 
tion. Price, $2.00 


Principal Species of Wood; Their 
Characteristic Properties. By CHARLES 
HENRY SNOW. No attempt is made to give exhaus- 
tive descriptions of species, but the author presents 
a mass of information designed for the use and in- 
struction of woodworkers, etc., in a popular style. 
A host of concise information is brought under each 
head, and the work is a valuable one. Price, $3.50. 

Studies of Trees in Winter. By ANNE 
OAKES HUNTINGTON A description of the decidu- 
ous trees of northeastern America with keys for 
their identification in winter, written in a bright, 
entertaining style, and containing a mass of valu- 
able information. Price, $2.25 





These books sent prepaid upon receipt of price indicated, by FORESTRY ‘AND IRRIGATI ON, 
510 Twelfth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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Important Books on Forestry and Irrigation for sale by FORESTRY AND IRRIGATION 


_510 Twelfth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 





Trees of New England. By L. L. DAME Mountains of California, The. By JoHN 


and HENRY Brooks. This book is a small volume 
which can be easily put in the pocket and carried 
in the woods, and at the same time is the best guide 
to the identification of our New England trees of 
any of the smaller books yet published. Price, $1.50 
Trees of Northeastern America. (NEW- 
HALL.) A good general check list of the more im- 

portant trees of the northeastern United States. 
Price, $1.75 


Trees and Shrubs. By C.S.SARGENT. The 
most thorough and authoritative publication yet 
issued, and a standard work. The matter is issued 
in parts, of which there are three already published. 

Price, per part, $5.00 

Trees, Shrubs and Wines of the 
Northeastern United States. By H.E. 
PARKHURST. In this book the author describes the 
trees, shrubs, and vines of the northeastern United 
States in a popular way, the book being designed 
especially for persons who have never studied bot- 
any. To these it will appeal as a valuable guide to 
a familiarity with the salient characteristics of 
trees, shrubs and vines. Price, $1.50 

West American Cone Bearers. By J.G. 
LEMMON. Written in a simple style, this book, with 
its conveniently small size, is a ready guide to the 
conifers of the Western coast. Price, $1.00 


DESCRIPTION OF PARTICULAR SPECIES 
AND LOCALITIES 


Adirondack Spruce, The. By GIFrorD 
PINcHOoT. A study of the habits of an important 
lumber tree; its rate of wood accretion per tree per 
acre, with conclusions drawn from this study as to 
the financial possibility of practical forestry in 
dealing with the species. Price, $1.00 


Murr. No other person is so well fitted to write of 
the mountains of California as John Muir, and the 
volume presented here describes not only the moun- 
tains themselves but the trees that clothe them and 
the wild life which they harbor. Price, $1.76 


White Pine, The. By GirrorpD PINCHOT. 
The study of an important timber tree; its habits, 
rate of wood accretion per tree per acre, with con- 
clusions drawn as to the financial possibility of 
practical forestry in dealing with the species. 

Price, $1.00 


Our National Parks. By JoHN Murr. If 
you want to learn about the glaciers, mountain 
peaks, canyons and great waterfalls of the West; 
of the habits of animals from the squirrel to the 
moose; plant life from the big trees to the wild 
flowers —in fact be brought face with nature's 
works, this is the book. Price, $1.76 


IMPORTATIONS 


Beautiful Rare Trees and Plants. By 
the EARL OF ANNESLEY. A description of some of 
the rarer English trees, shrubs and vines, illustrated 
copiously. Price, $12.00 

Forests of Upper India and Their 
Inhabitants. By THomAs W. WEBBER. This 
volume is an account of the author’s life in India 
during the period shortly after 1857. It containsa 
vivid description of the country, its people, cus- 
toms, ete., with some description of its forests and 
timber wealth. Price, $5.00 

Important Philippine Woods. By Ca 
tain GEORGE P. AHERN. This is the only authori- 
tative compilation of the more important woods of 
the Philippines, with copious illustrations, part of 
which are in color. Captain Ahern is the head of 
the Forestry Bureau of the Philippines. Price, $8.00 


BOOKS ON IRRIGATION AND DRAINAGE 


H. ELL. The most authoritative and complete 
work on the subject which has yet been published, 
by the head of the Government’s irrigation work. 
Price, $2.00 
Irrigation Farming. By L. M. WiLcox. A 
newly revised edition of one of the standard works 
on irrigation. The principal chapters treat very 
fully of irrigation, its application, ete., and the vol- 
ume is profusely illustrated. Cloth, $2.00 
Irrigation for Farm, Garden and 
Orchard. By HENRY STEWART. This work is 


Irrigation in the United States. By F. | 
EW 


offered to those American farmers and other culti- | 
vators of the soil who, from painful experience, can | 


readily appreciate the losses which result from the 
scarcity of water at critical periods. Price, $1.00 
Irrigation and Drainage. By F. H. Kina. 
While most of the existing books on these subjects 
have been written from engineering or legal stand- 
points, this one presents in a broad ng specific way 
the fundamental principles which underlie the 
methods of culture by irrigation and drainage. 
Price, $1.50 
Irrigation Institutions. By ELwoop 
MEAD. A discussion of the economic and legal 
questions created by the growth of irrigated agri- 
culture in the West, by the Chief of Irrigation and 
Drainage Investigations of the Department of Agri- 
culture. Price, $1.25 
Farm Drainage. By JupGE FRENcH. The 
principles, process, and effects of draining land with 
stones, wood, ditch-plows, open ditches, and espec- 
ially with tiles; including tables of rainfall, evap- 
oration, filtration, excavation, capacity of pipes, 
cost and number to the acre. Price, $1.00 
Land Draining. By MANLY MILEs. A hand- 
book for farmers on the a les and practise of 
os giving the results of his extended experi- 
ence in laying tile drains. Price, $1.00 
Practical Farm Drainage — Nd 
and How to Tile Drain. By 


When, 
C. G. Elliott The book is aclear exposition of the | 
methods of tile draining, with a discussion of the | 


effects, and much valuable related matter. 


Price, $1.00 | 


Land of Little Rain, The. By Mrs. Mary 
‘AusTIN. A nature book of the highest type. The 


volume is made up of a series of sketches of the 
human, animal, and plant life found in the region 
of the Mohave desert, Death Valley, and the Sierras, 
much of which the average person is likely to con- 
sider almost devoid of living things. Price, $2.00 


IRRIGATION ENGINEERING AND CONSTRUC- 
TIVE WORK 


Design and Construction of Dams. 
By EDWARD WEGMANN. This volume includes an 
authoritative discussion of the constructive work 
involved and the principal forms of construction. 
Masonry, rock-fill and timber dams are discussed 
extensively. Price, $5.00 

Improvement of Rivers. By B. F. THomas 
| D. A. WaTT. This volume isa treatise on the 
methods employed for improving streams for open 
navigation and for navigation by means of locks 
and dams, Price, $6.50 

Irrigation Engineering. By HERBERTM, 
WiLson. This is the fourth edition of Mr. Wilson’s 
popular work, and the revision and enlargement 
which it has undergone, places it at the forefront of 
text books on the subject for American students. 

i Price, $4.00 

Engineering for Land Drainage. By 
C. G. ELLIOTT. A manual for laying out and con- 
structing drains for the improvement of agricul- 
tural lands. Price, $1.50 

Reservoirs for Irrigation, Water- 
power, and Domestic Water-sup- 
Ply. By James Dix SCHUYLER. An account of 
various types of dams and the methodsand plansof 
their construction, together with a discussion of the 
available water-supply for irrigation in various sec- 
tions of arid America, distribution, application, and 
use of water; the rainfall, runoff, and evaporation 
from reservoirs, and effect of silt, etc. , $5. 

Water Supply Engineering. By A. 
PRESCOTT FOLWELL. A treatise on the di ing, 
construction and maintenance of water-supply sys- 
tems, both city and irrigation. Price, $4.00 

Water Power. By JoserH P. FRIZELL. An 
outline of the ssa egg and application of the 
energy of flowing water. Price, $5.00 





These books sent prepaid upon receipt of price indicated, by FORESTRY AND IRRIGATION 
510 Twelfth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C 

















The Proceedings 


OF THE 


American Forest Congress 


held at Washington, D. C., have 
been published in book form 


This volume contains in full the 
sixty notable addresses and papers 
delivered at the several sessions of 
the Congress, including those by 
President Roosevelt, Secretary 
Wilson, and Mr. J. J. Jusserand 
the French Ambassador; also a 
list of the delegates who were 
present, and the text of the reso- 
lutions adopted. 

Altogether it forms the most 
comprehensive and authoritative 
publication on the subject of 
forestry that has yet been issued 
in the United States. 


The price of the book is $1.25 PosTPAID. 





Orders should be accompanied by remittance, and may be 
sent to 


H. [1. SUTER, 


Secretary American Forestry Association, 


510 Twelfth St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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NEWS AND 


; A meeting of the Board 
Meeting of : 
Sieesiain of Directors of the 
American Forestry As- 
sociation was held in the office of the 
president, at the Department of Ag- 
riculture, Washington, D. C., Tues- 
day, February 6. After election of of- 
ficers plans for the year’s work were 
discussed and adopted, and referred to 
the newly-elected executive committee 
for action. This committee is com- 
posed of Mr. Gifford Pinchot, Mr. 
William S. Harvey, Mr. F. H. Newell, 
Mr. James H. Cutler, and Mr. Wil- 
liam L. Hall. A budget estimate of 
receipts and expenditures for the fiscal 
year of 1906 was presented by the 
treasurer. A statement by the secre- 
tary showed that 302 new members 
were elected during the month of Jan- 
uary. It was decided to hold meetings 
of the Board of Directors quarterly, in 
January, April, July, and October. 


Awakening Mr. Alfred Gaskill, of 
Interest the Forest Service, is 
in South 


spending the month of 
February in Alabama, in meeting and 
addressing farmers’ conferences and 
commercial bodies, to awaken an in- 
terest in forestry. Though the South- 
ern States are now the center of the 
Eastern lumber industry, and though 
the Southern forests are destined to 
play so important a part in the eco- 
nomic development of the region, the 
true importance of these forests and 
their great possibilities have by no 
means been grasped. Already great 
inroads have been made on Southern 
forest resources, and if the story of 
waste followed by useless regret which 
is told of the Northern forests is not 
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to be repeated in the South, it is im- 
perative that the public mind be roused 
and that steps be taken in time to check 
exhaustion of supplies, before it is too 
late, by calling in the services of fores- 
try. Alabama, singularly rich in for- 
est resources, is still fortunately in a 
position, by taking thought, to add 
vastly to her industrial growth through 
the wise utilization of these forest 
riches. 


Numerous packages of 
forest tree seed are being 
received by the Forest 
Service in Washington from the sev- 
eral nursery stations throughout the 
West where seedlings are being grown 
for planting on forest reserves. These 
seeds will be used in carrying on ex- 
tensive storage tests to determine the 
best methods of preserving seeds of 
the several species most commonly 
used. The more important species are 
western yellow pine, jack pine, Coul- 
ter pine, knobcone pine, red fir, white 
fir, and incense cedar. 

The work in Washington is in co- 
operation with the Seed Testing Labo- 
ratory, and the seeds will be stored 
dry, in cool basements, in cold storage, 
and in hermetically sealed jars. Cor- 
responding tests will be carried on at 
the nurseries on the western forest re- 
serves, and the comparative results are 
expected to show not only which meth- 
od of storage is best, but in which lo- 
cality seeds retain their vitality long- 
est. In view of the rapid increase in 
forest planting operations, particularly 
in connection with planting on denud- 
ed watersheds, this work becomes of 
high importance. 


Storage Tests 
ot Seeds 
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, Now that experiment 
Reform in h ieee 
Turpentining aS shown that the pro- 


ductive life and the total 
crop of turpentined trees may be pro- 
longed by reducing the size and depth 
of the wound made in chipping, the 
Forest Service, as the next step, has 
taken up the-best means of accurately 
regulating the chipping so as to make 
it uniformly of the right depth and 
height. In the present method of hand 
chipping there is a good deal of varia- 
tion in the work of different men. To 
obviate this, an instrument is being de- 
vised by means of which exact chip- 
ping may be done. By this means it 
is hoped to give much greater certain- 
ty to the increased yield and greater 
total profit which the recent experi- 
ments have shown to be possible under 
an improved system of chipping. 


casenting During the winter the 
amage 
by Rabbits damage caused by rab- 


bits to trees set out by 
the Forest Service on watersheds in 
reserves in southern California, will be 
met by the adoption of measures rec- 
ommended by Dr. C. Hart Merriam, 
Chief of the United States Biological 
Survey. The trees have many hard 
conditions to contend with. The thin 
soil and extreme aridity are trying 
enough, and of late rabbits have been 
eating off the young trees of certain 
species. Knobcone and Coulter pines 
are favorites with the rabbits, while 
incense cedar is not touched. By us- 
ing large seedlings and making a prop- 
er choice of species the injury done by 
the rabbits is to some extent obviated. 
jut stronger measures are needed. 
Those to be tried will include steel 
traps set in the regular run-ways that 
the rabbits frequent, poisoned grain, 
and the wetting with strychnine syrup 
of the branches of those seedling which 
the rabbits injure. 


The timber-testing ma- 
chinery which the For- 
est Service will use at 
the laboratory of the University of 
Washington, at Seattle, has arrived, 
and Mr. Rolf Thelan, the assistant as- 


Timber 
Testing 


February 


signed to the timber-testing work 
there, will go to Seattle to put the ma- 
chines in operation. _The Seattle labo 
ratory is one of three on the Pacific 
Coast at which the Forest Service is 
conducting tests of the strength of 
the structural timbers of the region 
The two other laboratories are at the 
University of California and the Uni- 
versity of Oregon, which, like the 
Washington State University, are co- 
operating with the Service. 


Planting The success of the plant- 
a ing operations on the 
ieee Dismal River Forest Re- 


serve in Nebraska has indicated to 
ranchmen in the sand-hill country the 
advisability of planting for protection 
and timber supply. The jack pine and 
western yellow pine are very promis- 
ing, and, in addition, certain of the 
rapid-growing broadleaf trees, such as 
Carolina poplar, green ash, and cot- 
tonwood, can be used. 

In the spring of 1904 some ten or a 
dozen ranchmen planted small quanti- 
ties of jack pine obtained from the 
woods of northern Minnesota on trial. 
Authoritative reports from nearly all 
of these men show a high proportion 
of success, only two absolute failures 
being reported, and these because of 
unfavorable local conditions and lack 
of care. 

The Forest Service has recently re- 
ceived an application for assistance in 
planting ten acres near Broken Bow, 
and it is expected that the applications 
from ranchmen will rapidly increase 
in the future. 


Officials of the Reclama- 
tion Service in Washing- 
ton are much pleased 
with the progress being made by the 
land owners on the Umatilla project, 
Oregon. Late advices from the engi- 
neer on the ground indicated a strong 
interest on the part of the water users 
who have already pledged 13.000 out 
of 18,000 acres included in the project. 

As most of the legal difficulties have 
been. adjusted by the Secretary of the 
Interior, it is believed that no great 


Progress on 
Umatilla 
Project 
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delay will occur in signing up all of 
the land embraced in this project. Al- 
though the Umatilla is one of the 
minor national works in point of cost 
and acreage, the favorable climate, low 
altitude, the fertile soil and its adapta- 
bility to a very wide variety of pro- 
ducts, makes this one of the most at- 
tractive projects undertaken. 

The land is best suited for orchards 
and small fruits, and when so used 
from 10 to 20 acres are ample for the 


tered, and predict a populous and pros- 
perous community here at no distant 
day. 

The Forest Service has 
submitted to the Im- 
provement Society of 
Helena, Montana, a detailed plan for 
forest planting on treeless portions of 
Mount Helena, which lies on the out- 
skirts of the city. This plan, in gen- 
eral, covers the collecting and storing 
of the necessary tree seeds, growing 


City Park 
Forestry 




















Diamond Drill on Barge in Shoshone River at Dam Site, Shoshone Project, Wyoming 


support of a family. The fruit and 
vegetables are the first on the market. 
The transportation facilities are excel- 
lent, the markets being the large cities 
of Portland and Spokane. 

The engineering works are simple, 
and while the cost of water is $60 per 
acre, it is relatively low compared with 
the values produced. The soil experts 
who have thoroughly examined the 
whole area are enthusiastic concern- 
ing the future of this section when wa- 


the stock in a nursery, and planting 
the trees in the park. The proposed 
park contains about goo acres, of 
which about 140 acres are already cov- 
ered with young timber. 

The Secretary of the In- 


North , ; 
Dakota terior has set aside from 
Reclamation the Reclamation Fund 


the sum of $450,000 to be used in con- 
nection with the $550,000 already al- 
lotted for pumping projects in North 
Dakota, for initial installation on the 
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Nesson, Williston, and Buford-Tren- 
ton projects, upon the following con- 
ditions: 

First: That the land owners pledge 
themselves in the usual way through 
the water users’ association, to return 
the cost to the Reclamation Fund. 

Second: That the holdings of pri- 
vate lands in excess of 160 acres for 
which water is to be furnished be dis- 
posed of in tracts not exceeding 80 
acres of irrigable land. 

Third: That the owners of irrigable 
lands in excess of 160 acres be re- 
quired to dispose of them in the man- 
ner provided by the general form of 
contract for this purpose and approved 
by the department. 


The Secretary of the In- 
terior has authorized the 
Supervising Engineer of 
the U. S. Reclamation Service, at Los 
Angeles, California, to receive sealed 
proposals for furnishing from 8,000 
to 10,000 barrels of Portland cement, 
for use in connection with the Kla- 
math irrigation project, Oregon and 
California. 

Particulars may be obtained by ap- 
plication to the Chief Engineer of the 
Reclamation Service at Washington, 
D. C., or to the office of Supervising 
Engineer J. B. Lippincott, 1108 Union 
Trust Building, Los Angeles, Califor- 
nia. 


Klamath 
Project 


Payette- The construction of the 
ell Payette-Boise _reclama- 

tion project will begin 
at a very early date. At the present 
time the Secretary of the Interior is 
advertising for bids for 14,000 barrels 
of Portland cement, to be delivered f. 
o. b. cars at stations within a radius 
of twenty-five miles from Nampa, 
Idaho. These bids will be received by 
the Supervising Engineer at Boise, 
Idaho, until 2 o’clock, March 9, 1906. 


Reclamationin Qn December 2, 1905, 
New Mexico the Secretary of the In- 
and Texas Mer : 

terior allotted the sum of 
$200,000 from the Reclamation Fund 
for the immediate construction of the 


February 


Leasburg diversion dam and canals in 
connection with the Rio Grande pro- 
ject, New Mexico and Texas, on the 
condition that the return of said sum 
be guaranteed by the land owners. The 
prescribed conditions of repayment in 
two years having been found impossi- 
ble of fulfillment by the owners of 
lands, the Secretary has _ rescinded 
this requirement and directed that the 
usual form of contract be entered into 


with the water users’ associations’ 


guaranteeing the return to the govern- 
ment of all expenditures made under 
the terms of the Reclamation Act, 
which allows for ten equal annual pay- 
ments. 
The The present status of the 
— Reclamation Fund, com- 

posed of all moneys re- 
ceived from sales of public lands in 
certain states and territories, is shown 
in the following table: 

Reclamation 


fund, by States, Total Recla- 


Ss or Terri R - ; - 
tate or Territory received in mation fund. 


905. 
Arizona ........ $30,368.46 $216,772.32 
California 498,488.37 2,470,399.58 
Colorado 318,546.14 1,909.713.70 
TAANO vec asvncss 383,221.74 2,028,731.29 
IRARSAS 225046 08% 30,423.91 128,273.49 
Montana -» 349,520.75 2,008,532.65 
Nebraska ....... 179,138.10 657,109.52 
Nevada: .. 200865 11,167.70 59,321.11 
New Mexico.... 133,243.57 533.445-83 


North Dakota... 807,792.48 4 213,892.62 


Oklahoma ...... 490,629.78 3,042,767.11 
Oregon ......... 610,797.39 4,841,457.14 
South Dakota... 217,688.34 960,468.94 
WAR, se diciaceeces 77,662.81 380,013.84 


451,773.30  3,187,136.34 
193,045.49 — 1,070,299.37 


Washington 
Wyoming ...... 





WOE seceded $4,805,515.39 $27,818,351.85 


Reclamation Many prominent writers 
Work—River in the Mississippi valley 
Improvement : 

seem quite unable to un- 
derstand the difference between the 
appropriations made for the reclaim- 
ing of arid lands and those for the im- 
provement of rivers and_ harbors. 
There is a disposition to criticise Con- 
gress for permitting the expenditure 
of millions in making habitable and 
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productive vast areas of the public do- 
main now worthless, and at the same 
time cutting down the appropriation 
for work on our national waterways. 

Apparently the fact has been over- 
looked that Congress has never made 
an appropriation of any specific sum 
for reclamation. On June 17, 1902, a 
law was passed setting aside the pro- 
ceeds from the sales of public lands in 
certain western states and territories 
for the construction of irrigation 
works within their borders. The law 
at the same time provided that every 
dollar so expended should be returned 
to the government by the settlers who 
take up the lands reclaimed. In other 
words, the nation made an advance of 
the receipts from the sales of certain 
public property to make marketable 
other public property. Out of the many 
millions expended by the government 
in river and harbor improvements, not 
a cent has ever been returned directly 
to the Treasury, nor was it expected 
that any return would be made. 

The difference in the two kinds of 
appropriations here mentioned is so 
obvious, however, that comparisons 
for the purpose of criticism are unfair. 
The western beneficiaries under the 
Reclamation act are suggesting that if 
the sections so strenuously demanding 
appropriations for river and harbor 
improvements would indicate a_ wil- 
lingness to reimburse the government 
for these expenditures, Congress might 
be more inclined to favor their de- 
mands. 


The mechanical tests of 
red fir, which the Forest 
Service has undertaken 
in co-operation with the University of 
Oregon, are now under way. Mr. J. 
F. Knapp, of the service, reports from 
Eugene, Ore., that the necessary ma- 
chinery and accessories needed for the 
tests have been installed in the labora- 
tory. The object of the experiments 
will be to determine accurately the ef- 
fect of knots and other defects upon 
the strength of large sticks of red fir, 
with a view to furnishing data which 


Testing 
Red Fir 


may be used for the inspection and 
improvement of specifications. 

The material for the tests is to be 

selected from the mills of a lumber 
company near Eugene, and will con- 
sist of sticks 8 by 16 inches and 5 by 8 
inches in cross section. The sticks will 
be mainly merchantable and seconds, 
according to the Pacific coast standard 
rule for grading, but will include a few 
“selects” of a rate of growth corre- 
sponding to the sticks containing de- 
fects. Most of them will be tests 
green, but an occasional specimen will 
first be air-dried. 
That the vaiue of forest 
cover on watersheds 
used for power and irri- 
gation is now realized and fully appre- 
ciated is strikingly shown in southern 
California, where the Pacific Electric 
Company has asked the Forest Service 
to make a preliminary examination of 
the watershed of the San Luis Rey 
River in San Diego county, which they 
plan to develop. The waters of the 
San Luis Rey River now run to waste; 
but by constructing flood and storage 
reservoirs and reforesting the denuded 
slopes, enough water can be developed 
to furnish electric power for a new 
system of suburban trolley lines in the 
vicinity of San Diego and connecting 
that city with Los Angeles. Lesides 
frrnishing this electric power, the 
water, after it passes through the tur- 
hines, will be used for the reclamation 
of the lower valley of the San Luis 
Rey River. The preliminary work of 
the Forest Service will be to examine 
this watershed and ascertain the por- 
tions in need of reforestation, and to 
outline the general procedure in pre- 
paring a definite plan for forest plant- 
ing on these areas. Mr. G. B. Lull. 
who is now stationed at Los Angeles, 
will do this preliminary work. 


Forest Cover 
on Water 
Sheds 


Land The attorney general of 
Withdrawals the Department of the 


Effecti i i 
ective Interior has decided that 


the lands within the former Ft. Buford 
Military Reservation, which are in- 
cluded in the area withdrawn for the 
Lower Yellowstone project, are not 
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subject to disposal under the act pro- 
viding for the disposal of abandoned 
military reservations. 

These lands were restored to the 
public domain by the act of May 19, 
1900 (312 Stat., 180), which provides 
that they shall be subject to disposal 
under the homestead, townsite, and 
desert land laws. It provides that the 
actual occupants thereon upon the first 
day of January, 1900, shall have a 
preference to make one entry not ex- 
ceeding one quarter section ; that lands 
occupied for townsite purposes and 
lands shown to be valuable for coal or 
minerals shall be subject to entry and 
sale under the townsite, coal and min- 
eral land laws, respectively. 

The practical effect of the act of 
May 19, 1900, was to restore the land 
to entry under existing laws, except 
such laws as are not specifically named. 
These lands are, therefore, subject to 
withdrawal under the Reclamation Act 
as portions of the public domain which 
are subject to entry under the general 
land laws. The withdrawal made by 
the Reclamation Service is therefore 
effective and all the lands included and 
entries thereof are subject to the limi- 
tations and restrictions of the Recla- 
mation Act 


Telephones Since July 1, 1905, the 
in Forest Forest Service has ap- 
ReServes 


proved the construction 
of 154.65 miles of telephone lines 
through various forest reserves. In so 
doing, the service has arranged, in all 
cases, to secure to forest officers the 
free use of these lines. 

Now that the telephone is recog- 
nized as one of the best safeguards 
against the spread of forest fires, this 
arrangement means greatly increased 
safety to the reserves, secured without 
expense. By the continuance of the 
policy, it is believed that in due time 
a full and adequate telephone system 
will be built up on the reserves, to the 
great advantage of the service. 


Underground Very widespread inter- 
Waters of est is being taken in the 
Great Plains. ° ° 

investigations the Recla- 
mation Service is making of the feasi- 


February 


bility of developing the underground 
waters of several portions of the Great 
Plains area. It is recognized that if 
the Garden City project in Kansas 
proves a success that private capital 
will immediately take up the work in 
other sections. There are many people 
in the east, especially in the New Eng- 
land states, who are deeply concerned 
in this work. 


During the days of the “rain-belter” 


a great wave of immigration swept 
over vast areas of western Kansas and 
Nebraska. For a vear or two rainfall 
was abundant and prodigious crops 
were grown. Easterners, allured by 
the high rates of interest, invested 
their savings in mortgages on these 
farms. A cycle of dry years came, the 
settlers vanished, and the mortgages 
were foreclosed. Aconsiderableamount 
of this land is still the property of 
New England school teachers, mer- 
chants, and farmers, and their interest 
in a proposition of reclamation is ob- 
vious. 

A large part of the Great Plains 
area is underlaid with a thick stratum 
of water-bearing gravel. The investi- 
gations of the government show that 
the water supply is enormous, and if it 
can be cheaply lifted into distributing 
ditches, will insure the reclamation of 
many thousands of acres of land of 
exceptional fertility. 

The government project in Kansas 
is a small one, only 9,000 acres; but 
upon its successful operation may de- 
pend the future development of an 
area equal to several eastern states. 


Mr. H. B. Holroyd, of 
the Forest Service, is in 
Louisiana at the request 
of the Southern Cypress Manufactu- 
rers’ Association, to make a prelimi- 
nary study of the conditions necessary 
for the seasoning of tupelo gum, with 
which manufacturers have not a little 
difficulty, owing to the tendency of 
this wood to warp and twist. Though 
of a distinct genus, tupelo gum shows 
much similarity in this respect to red 
gum, which for some time offered 
much difficulty in the process of dry- 
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ing. Indeed, red gum has only recent- 
ly been handled with sufficient success 
during seasoning to render it a reliable 
wood. It is believed that with due 
care the troubles with tupelo gum may 
be overcome as successfully as has 
been the case with red gum, with re- 
gard to which the Forest Service re- 
cently published a bulletin dealing both 
with the commercial uses and with the 
mechanical properties of the wood. 


not quite, four billion feet of standing 
tupelo on the lands of the association. 


It is the intention of the 
Forest Service to add a 
trained forester to the 
executive force of each forest reserve. 
This is to introduce practical forestry 
on all the reserves. In addition to his 
general duties he will act as a techni- 
cal assistant in mapping, estimating, 


Foresters 
for Reserves 











Detail View of Complete West Entrance of Tunnel just below Shoshone Dam Site 
on Canyon Road, Shoshone Project, Wyoming 


Tupelo gum occurs through the 
coastal region of the Atlantic states 
from Virginia to northern Florida, 
through the gulf states to Texas, 
through Arkansas and southern Mis- 
souri to western Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee, and to the valley of the Wabash 
River. It grows only in swamps and 
wetter situations, often in mixture 
with cypress and, in rainy seasons, 
stands in from six to twenty feet of 
water. There are said to be almost, if 


and disposing of the timber. For this 
purpose the following appointments 
of forest assistants have just been 
made: R. P. Imes, to assist Supervisor 
Seth Bullock in the Black Hills Forest 
Reserve in South Dakota and Wyo- 
ming; E. H. Hereford, to assist Su- 
pervisor Fred S. Breen in the Black 
Mesa and Grand Canyon Reserves in 
California; and A. R. Powers, to as- 
sist Supervisor L. A. Barrett in the 
Plumas Forest Reserve, California. 
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Cascades near Head of Catawba River. 
There are hundreds of Cascades as beautiful as this in the Southern Appalachians. As long 
as these mounfain forests are preserved these streams have a regular flow; united they 
furnish the water powers which operate the factories valued at increasing millions. 














INDIVIDUAL RESPONSIBILITY 
vs. COMMISSIONS" 


How Methods in Vogue Under National Reclamation Act could 
be Adapted to Advantage in Construction of the Panama Canal 


BY 


HON. FRANCIS G. NEWLANDS 


United States Senator from Nevada. 


| THINK it is conceded by all men 

connected with great corporate en- 
terprises that the responsibility of a 
great work must be individual ; that it 
must be put upon one man; that that 
man must appoint his assistants for the 
different branches of the work and 
hold them responsible to him, and that 
these assistants in their various areas 
of control shall pursue the same meth- 
od. 

At the very start we did not indi- 
vidualize this responsibility. It is true 
we intrusted the work (of constructing 
the Panama canal) to the President. 


_but instead of giving him a free hand 


in organization we instructed him that 
he should do this work through a com- 
mission, and we ourselves designated 
in great part the personnel of that 
commission. We provided for a com- 
mission of seven. I think that was a 
mistake. I think we should have put 
upon the President of the United 
States the responsibility for this work ; 
that we should not have permitted him 
to share that responsibility with any 
commission of this kind. We should 
impose upon him the duty of appoint- 
ing his own subordinates, individual- 
izing responsibility everywhere as far 
as possible. 

It is not to be wondered at that we 
should make mistakes in organization 
at first, for the United States govern- 
ment has not been accustomed to great 
works of construction. We are now 
entering upon an era of construction, 
and I believe the area of our work in 


that particular will increase until it 
finally embraces governmental public 
utilities which are nat now dreamed of. 

The only other great work of con- 
struction upon which we have entered 
was entered upon under a law passed. 
almost simultaneously with the act un- 
der which the President is acting, and 
that was the irrigation law. There 
we individualized responsibility. We 
shaped a most comprehensive bill ; pro- 
vided a fund from the sale of public 
lands through which construction 
should be conducted, and provided a 
revolving fund so that the money 
could be used over and over again as 
the lands reclaimed were sold. 

But he gave the Secretary of the 
Interior full power to execute the law, 
and he placed no limit upon that pow- 
er except that he should not make a 
contract for construction unless the 
money for its payment was actually in 
the fund. 

What did the Secretary of the In- 
terior do under that act? He referred 
the administration of the act to the 
Geological Survey, a scientific branch 
of the government which for years has 
been engaged not simply in geological 
research, but in the study of every- 
thing that relates to the topography 
and resources of the country, to our 
mineral deposits, to the measurement 
of streams, to the control of streams 
for navigation as well as irrigation, 
and which, during the formative pro- 
cess of the irrigation agitation, had 
been engaged in making plans for the 


*F rom a speech delivered in the United States Senate, Dec. 16, 1905. 
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great work that was subsequently to 


be entered upon. 
The director of the Geological Sur- 


vey has demonstrated administrative 
capacity of a very high character. Al- 
though his special scientific specialty 
was the examination of fossils, yet the 
expanding area of his bureau had 
turned him gradually into a great ad- 
ministrator. His capacity has been 
recognized by Congress, by our appro- 
-priations committees, and by all who 


February 


the responsibility of their acceptance 
or their rejection. 

Under him is Mr. Newell, a gradu- 
ate of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, a man who entered the 
service when he was very young, an 
enthusiast on the subject of irrigation, 
and who during fourteen years’ patient 
investigation and patient work has 
been preparing for this great work of 
construction. Those are the two men 


upon whom the responsibility for this: 


work centered. 





Hon. FRANCIS G. NEWLANDS 


United States Senator from Nevada, one of the fore- 
most exponents of National Irrigation. 


have been brought in contact with him 
by a prompt acquiescence in almost 
everything he has asked. He has been 
termed in this body the greatest getter 
of appropriations in the service of the 
government, and he has been direct 
and straightforward, has presénted his 
plans clearly, and without urgency, 
and has placed upon the committees of 
the Senate and the House themselves 


Now, what did they do? Select 
commissions to divide responsibility 
as to administration? Not at all. They 
drew into the force gradually the men 
who had distinguished themselves all 
over the country as topographers, as 
hydrographers, as hydraulic engineers, 
as constructing engineers, and the re- 
sult is that today we have in the em- 
ployment of that service a number of 
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scientific men of large practical experi- 
ence, a body that is unsurpassed by 
that in the employ of any other gov- 
ernment in the world. 


Now, let me say right here that it 
seems to me that the Panama canal in- 
volves the same problems that are in- 
volved in the construction of irrigation 
works. You may call it a simple prob- 
lem as compared with the construction 
of all the irrigation works that are 
contemplated in this country. The 
work of investigation and planning 
now embraces fourteen states in this 
Union. The topography of the coun- 
try has been studied, stream measure- 
ments have been made, surveys of 
canals and ditches have been made, 
dams have been planned, reservoirs 
have been provided for, and they are 
almost ready for construction, and 
some are already commenced, and 
some have been finished. The Panama 
canal involves the same work. What 
have you there? A line only forty- 
seven miles long. The irrigation work 
embraces the entire arid region, con- 
sisting of thirteen states and three ter- 
ritories. The canal is forty-seven miles 
long. As you proceed from Colon, the 
canal runs through a flat country for 
fifteen or sixteen miles, the govern- 
ment availing itself for a part of that 
distance of the Chagres River as a part 
of the canal. Then comes the Bohio 
dam, 80 feet above the surface of the 
land, and about 150 feet down to bed 
rock. Then you have this artificial 
lake as the result of the dam, which is 
to receive the flood waters of the 
Chagres and hold them, so that they 
will not tear the banks of the canal 
below. 


Then we have the reservoir rein- 
forced by other reservoirs upon the 
Chagres River, intended to control the 
violence of the stream. The Bohio 
reservoir is about 14 miles long. With 
15 miles of the canal through the al- 
most level plain to Bohio and the 14 
miles of the Bohio reservoir you have 
a distance of 29 miles of the 47 miles 
completed. Then, farther to the south, 
you have the Culebra cut of about 10 


miles, which is to be cut to a depth of 
from 66 to 8o feet, according to the 
number of locks employed. Then you 
have another level space, or almost 
level space, to the Pacific ocean, about 
8 miles, making in all about 47 miles. 

Now, this service involves exactly 
the same problems on which the em- 
ployees of the irrigation service have 
been engaged for fourteen years. It 
involves study of the geological for- 
mations, careful stream measurements 
through a series of years, so as to as- 
certain the extent of possible floods 
and prevent the destruction caused by 
such floods. It involves dam construc- 
tion, ditch construction, and canal con- 
struction, just as in the arid region, 
and it involves protecting canals. 

Now, let us see whether it would 
not have been wise for the President 
to have had a free hand to take hold 
of this scientific branch of the govern- 
ment, which is an evolution of four- 
teen years, which had an administra- 
tion already accomplished whose ex- 
perience covered these various prob- 
lems, instead of reaching out for a new 
administration, to be accomplished not 
by the aid of hydraulic engineers, but 
to be accomplished by the aid of rail- 
road engineers inexperienced in hy- 
draulic engineering. : 

The Bohio dam is about 80 feet high 
above the surface, though its founda- 
tion is to go down 150 feet to bed rock. 
Its length is 3,800 feet. That is a very 
long dam, of course, but at the Salt 
River in Arizona the United States 
government is now constructing, un- 
der the Reclamation Service, a dam 
270 feet high and 800 feet in length. 
It is also constructing the Shoshone 
dam, 310 feet high, with a length of 
200 feet. It is constructing the Rio 
Grande dam, 255 high, with a length 
of 1,150 feet. That dam is to be con- 
structed at a total cost of $5,115,000 
whilst the Bohio dam at Panama will 
cost about $6,000.000. 

Now, I ask, would it not have been 
better to have intrusted this work to 
that branch of the government which 
has been built up through the slow 
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process of evolution and which has 
now in its corps, either by direct ap- 
pointment or as consulting engineer, 
every man in the country who has dis- 
tinguished himself in hydraulic engi- 
neering. 

Then as to tunnels. The irrigation 
service is now constructing the Gunni- 
son tunnel, of a length of 6 miles—a 
tunnel 10 by 12 feet—and of that tun- 
nel a mile is already completed. Rec- 
ollect that the irrigation act was passed 
almost in the same month that the 
Panama act was passed. The irriga- 
tion committees of the Senate and the 
House visited the various projects 
during the last summer, and we had 
opportunity of observing the quickness 
and extent of the work, and we were 
amazed at the progress that had been 
made in the short space of three years. 

At the same session of Congress a 
bill was passed for the construction of 
a post office building, to cost fifty or 
sixty thousand dollars, in the city of 
Reno, Nevada. That building is not 
yet constructed—the foundations are 
not yet laid;and yet the Reclamation 
Service has during the intervening pe- 
riod expended over $2,000,000 in re- 
clamation work in Nevada; has di- 
verted the Truckee River, a stream of 
floods during certain seasons of the 
year, a distance of 30 miles by a new 
river over into the Carson valley; has 
constructed dams and locks and all the 
hydraulic machinery that was neces- 
sary to make that enterprise effective, 
and the water is now being turned out 
upon the soil. 

Now, what salaries are paid these 
men? Mr. Walcott receives $6,000 
a year. He could, in my judgment, 
because of the value of his services as 
an administrator, get a very much 
larger sum in outside employment, but 
he feels, as I observe most government 
employees do, and particularly those 
relating to the scientific branches of 
the government, a personal pride in 
his work. The commercial spirit does 
not entirely possess the men who are 
in the employ of the Geological Sur- 
vey. They are content with reasonable 
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compensation, and you could not tempt 
them from government employ by the 
offer of larger compensation. 

I know one distinguished engineer 
who has been employed in the great 
private enterprises of the West in irri- 
gation construction who accepted from 
the United States government a sal- 
ary about one-third that which he 
earned in private practice, and he ac- 


cepted it because he wished to identify | 


his name with a great engineering 
work in which he was interested. The 
esprit de corps of this particular 
branch of the service is most marvel- 
ous. We men of the West have had 
opportunities of observing it. We have 
every year in the West an irrigation 
congress, composed of about a thous- 
and men, deriving its membership 
from each one of the arid and sem-arid 
states. The last congress I attended 
was in El Paso.. The one previous to 
that was at Ogden. This convention 
of a thousand men was attended also 
by the engineers and hydrographers 
and the expert men of the Reclamation 
Service. They have annually a con- 
gress of their own, in which these en- 
gineers, coming from various parts of 
the country and engaged in different 
projects, present to the judgment of 
their associates in the congress their 
several projects, invite criticism, and 
ask judgment. To these conferences 
members of the irrigation congress 
were invited, and the result is they 
have been a great educational power 
in the West. Forty or fifty delegates 
from every state who attend that con- 
gress go back to their states familiar 
with the plans of the government. 
They become informed through these 
expositions that take place and they 
form an educational force in every 
state, and, so far as the engineers are 
concerned, they feel the sustaining 
power of the people themselves in that 
great work. 

Now, this demonstrates that the 
government can get men for much less 
compensation than obtains in commer- 
cial life. Mr. Walcott gets $6,000 a 
year; Mr. Newell gets $5,000, and he 
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is chief engineer, and no one of the 
noted engineers under him gets, I be- 
lieve, more than $4,000 or $4,500. The 
salaries of the engineers range from 
2,200 up to $4,500. The only excep- 
tion is Mr. Grunsky, formerly of the 
canal commission, who has been as- 
signed by the President to the position 
of consulting engineer, at a salary of 
$10,000 per annum. 


It would have been very easy, sim- 
ply by an extension of this service, to 
have taken the Panama canal within 
the area of its work, involving exactly 
the same problems that this bureau has 
been devoting itself to for fourteen 
years, and in which it has accumulated 
an experience that no set of men, how- 
ever great their capacity, can acquire 
in a short time. 


I do not question the ability of the 
engineers who have been employed in 
this work, but I do contend that almost 
all of them—I may say all that have 
been brought to my attention—have 
been engaged in railroad construction 
and not in hydraulic construction. 
Railway engineering is comparatively 
easy. It consists simply in surveys of 
the right of way, in adopting a certain 
standard of grade, in constructing tun- 
nels and bridges across streams; 
whereas hydraulic engineering, as con- 
ducted in the West, involves all the 
things that are embraced in the con- 
struction of the Panama canal, except 
possibly the question of sanitation. 


Now, let me show what the Recla- 
mation Service has done during these 
three years. It has built 77 miles of 
main canals. These main canals have 
the size of rivers. You would be 


amazed at the magnitude of some of 
those works. It has built 50 miles of 
distributing canals. It has built 186 
miles of irrigating ditches, 150 miles 
of telephone, 125 miles of road in can- 
yons, involving deep rock cuts; 3% 


miles of tunnels. It has excavated 
10,000,000 cubic yards. 

In one of their works, at the great 
Salt River dam, a dam which is to be 
constructed of cement and stone, they 
found they were held up by the cement 
trust. What did they do? They set 
their geologist to work, and the geolo- 
gist discovered very near the site of 
the dam material admirably suited to 
make cement. And so they put up, at 
a cost of $100,000, a Portland cement 
mill, and there they are making ce- 
ment at a great saving to the govern- 
ment. I cannot recall exactly the fig- 
ures, but it is a very large sum. 

Work is now going on in eleven dif- 
ferent projects in as many different 
states, and they are now constructing 
the Shoshone dam, the Pathfinder dam. 
the Roosevelt dam, the Laguna dam, 
the Belle Fourche dam, the Gunnison 
tunnel (6 miles long), and 12 miles of 
ditches on the Colorado River. 

So this service is moving along qui- 
etly, unobtrusively, in a businesslike 
way, under this system of individual 
responsibility. Mr. Newell, the chief 
engineer, is responsible to Mr. Wal- 
cott, the director of the Geological 
Survey, and Mr. Walcott, the director 
of the Geological Survey, is responsi- 
ble to the Secretary of the Interior; 
and I believe that this work will be one 
of the crowing glories in the history 
of this republic. 

But even if the service of the irriga- 
tion survey should not be employed, 
even if its accumulated experience and 
information should not be tapped in 
this way in this work of identical char- 
acter, it does seem to me that we 
should give the President of the Uni- 
ted States a free hand, so that he can, 
if he chooses, turn over this work to 
the Geological Survey, or so that he 
can, if he chooses, adopt the system of 
individual responsibility to which I 
have referred. 














THE RISE IN LUMBER PRICES* 


BY 


R. S. KELLOGG 


U.S. Forest Service 


OURS is pre-eminently a wood-us- 
ing civilization, and aside from 
food and clothing, no material is so 
essential to industrial progress as 
wood. Nature provided us with im- 
mense areas of easily accessible, high- 
ly valuable forests, and we have drawn 
upon them with so lavish a hand for 
every conceivable purpose that we are 
loath to believe that the time is rapidly 
approaching when our remaining for- 
ests must be handled constructively 
and not destructively; or else wood of 
the higher classes will be obtainable 
only in insufficient quantity. Accord- 
ing to the Census of 1900, which was 
admittedly incomplete, we were then 
using annually thirty-five billion feet 
of lumber, and now the amount is 
probably nearing fifty billion feet. Yet 
how many of you ever stop to consider 
that the lumber cut is much less than 
half of the total annual drain upon 
our forests? The pulp mills take some 
2,000,000 cords of wood yearly, the 
tanneries 1,500,000 cords of hemlock 
and oak bark, the cooperage industry 
a vast amount of timber, the railroads 
about 115,000,000 ties for renewals 
alone, and then there are millions of 
posts and poles to be added to the to- 
tal before we even come to the half of 
of our wood consumption. The Cen- 
sus of 1880 showed that the wood 
used for fuel, at that time, amounted 
to 146,000,000 cords, and there is no 
reason to suppose that, despite the 
great increase in coal consumption, the 
85,000,000 people of 1906 are burning 
less wood than did the 50,000,000 of 
188o. 
All these items, huge though they 
be, belong to necessary demands upon 
the forest. We are a rapidly growing 


nation, and we have seized upon every 
available resource to aid in our growth. 
Though the forests have been destroy- 
ed, they have yielded rich returns. Yet 


there is another drain upon them, 
which has been wholly harmful. This 
is fire. As a single example: The 


Secretary of the Pacific Coast Associa- 
tion recently stated that during the 
last fifty years there has been 900,000 
acres more timber burned over than 
cut over in Oregon. 

In the early days New England was 
the great lumber region. Then came 
the Lake States with their supposedly 
“inexhaustible supply” of timber. This 
was said 30 or 40 years ago. Now, 
Michigan is a practically negligible 
factor in white pine. Wisconsin is on 
the wane, ahd it will not be many years 
until Minneapolis and Cloquet cease 
turning out a million and a half feet 
each daily during the sawing season. 
Southern yellow pine is at present fur- 
nishing in the neighborhood of 30 per 
cent of the total lumber supply, but it 
in turn will yield to the Pacific Coast 
woods; and we have finally come to 
the realization that the so-caled “inex- 
haustible supply” is a pleasing, but 
most dangerous misconception. Ex- 
ploitation has been so easy, invention 
has supplied so many ingenious meth- 
ods of converting trees into lumber, 
that the output from a given region is 
maintained at a high level until the 
supply is close to the point of exhaus- 
tion. We are nearer a halting place 
than most of us realize. 

What is the condition confronting 
the lumberman and the user of his 
products to-day? Dr. Fernow states 
that an “extravagant estimate” of our 
stumpage is not over two trillion feet, 


*Paper read at the sixteenth annual meeting of the Southern Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association at New Orleans, January 23, 1906. 
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standing on some 500,000,000 acres. 
At the present rate of sawing this will 
be cut in forty years. This does not 
mean that forty years hence there will 
be no more timber to saw, but it does 
mean that there must come a great re- 
adjustment to new conditions by both 
the manufacturer and the user of for- 
est products. So far we have been 
drawing on the older trees in our for- 
ests, or cutting virgin stands anywhere 
from 100 to 500 years old. In other 
words, we have been paying dividends 
out of our capital stock, and no good 
business man will do that. In the near 
future our wood must be supplied by 
growth and reproduction, and the now 
commonly despised ‘“‘second growth” 
will come to be our source of supply. 
Going back to our estimated forest 
area of 500,000,000 acres, let us see 
what can be done with it. Of this 
500,000,000 acres, the government has 
nearly 100,000,000 acres in national 
forest reserves, but a considerable por- 
tion of this area lacks forests of any 
value for lumber. Four-fifths of our 
forest area is in private hands and 
quite likely will remain so for at least 
a long time to come. The highly man- 
aged forests of Germany grow, on an 
average, about 50 cubic feet of wood 
per acre annually. Were our forests 
in the condition of the German forests, 
their extent is barely sufficient to fur- 
nish by annual growth the amount of 
wood we now use. As a matter of 
fact, the annual growth of our forests 
as a whole, under present conditions 
of abuse, is probably not more than 
one-fifth that of the German forests. 
These, then, are the conditions as 
nearly as can be estimated to-day. It 
does not require any special gift of 
prophecy to outline what will follow. 
We will undoubtedly go on in the same 
old wasteful, extravagant way, for 
some years yet, until there comes a 
stern realization that things must 
change. And when I say a “stern real- 
ization,’ I mean one which is caused 
by a greater scarcity of stumpage and 
a much higher price for lumber than 
now exists. Then we shall begin to 
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husband our resources, and make one 
board do where we now use two. Un- 
doubtedly, we are approaching the 
maximum of our annual consumption 
of forest products, and hereafter, the 
great increase will be in value instead 
of quantity. It is entirely possible for 
us to use less wood and we shall do so 
when we have to. We are consuming 
some 500 board feet of lumber, per 
capita, annually, where Europe uses 
but 60; and if we were forced to im- 
port 80 per cent of our wood supply 
as does France, or practically all, as 
does England, we should quickly learn 
how to economize. We are not likely 
to reach this extreme condition, but we 
may be sure that prices will advance 
until consumption is finally forced 
down to somewhere near the annual 
accretion of the forests that are left at 
that time. 

I do not decry high prices, much as 
the country has benefited by low prices 
for lumber. I recognize the fact that 
in general the lumbermen have oper- 
ated as economically as they could un- 
der prevailing conditions, and while it 
is fashionable to condemn them for de- 
stroying the forests, they have done so 
only because of economic demand, and 
their critics would have behaved no 
better under the same circumstances. 
But the forests will not be handled ra- 
tionally until they become valuable, 
until there is money in handling them 
that way; and so I say that from the 
standpoint of the forester, high prices 
for lumber are a good thing, because 
they make it profitable to, utilize the 
forests rationally and economically. 
One of the prominent Pacific Coast 
lumbermen recently advised his asso- 
ciates to “slab lightly, reduce your saw 
kerf, and keep your eye on the burn- 
er.” Carrying this a little further, it 
will not be long until the slabs are re- 
sawed and the burner abolished en- 
tirely, as the white pine manufacturers 
are now doing. 

In view of these conditions, there is 
nothing really surprising in the fact 
that in the last twelve years the price 
of rough white pine uppers on the 
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Buffalo market has risen from $47 to 
$91, or 94 per cent; that select cypress 
on the New York market has risen 
from $30.50 to $42.40, or 39 per cent; 
that hemlock, Pennsylvania stock, at 
New York, has risen from $11.40 to 
$22.25, or 95 per cent, and that accord- 
ing to your price lists, “A” flat-grain 
yellow pine flooring was quoted at 
$16.50 in 1894, delivered on a 22-cent 
rate, and at $29.50 in December, 1905, 
delivered on a 23-cent rate, or a raise 
of 77 per cent. Of course, I under- 
stand that there are a number of fac- 
tors entering into the case, and am not 
overlooking the influence of the gen- 
eral rise in the price level during the 
past few years, the abundant crops, 
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and the great building activity, but it 
requires more than these things to ex- 
plain why it was that your Committee 
on Values issued six price lists in the 
effort to keep up with the market last 
year, and that there is little sagging in 
the latest list during this winter. It is 
entirely possible and even likely that 
there will be temporary halts and even 
depressions in prices of lumber, but 
there is every reason to believe that the 


upward course shown by the price-- 


curves for the last dozen years is but 
the beginning of a general advance 
which will continue until an equilib- 
rium between the demand for wood 
and the amount available for the year- 
ly cut is reached on a far higher price 
level than at present. 


A HISTORY OF THE LUMBER 
INDUSTRY IN AMERICA 


The first volume just published is an exceedingly 
valuable work for which all interested in the wise use 
of our forests owe the author a debt of thanks 


BY 


TREADWELL CLEVELAND, JR. 


U. S. Forest Service. 


THE publication of Mr. J. E. Defe- 

baugh’s “History of the Lumber 
Industry in America” is an important 
event in the world of forest interests. 
This is the first book in its field, writ- 
ten and compiled in a large, scholarly 
way by one of the few authorities emi- 
nently fitted for the task. And the 
task has been an unusually difficult 
one. The sources on which it is based 
are scattered. Only indefatigable 
pains and a persistent devotion to his 
subject could have enabled the author 
to accomplish it even indifferently. He 
has accomplished it so well that, even 
were his long activity as editor of The 
American Lumberman to be forgot- 
ten this volume would unquestionably 
give his name a permanent place in 


the history of one of our largest in- 
dustries. Though necessarily in large 
part a compilation, the history is in a 
true sense an original work, the well- 
planned product of a practical and 
philosophic mind. 

Perhaps the first point which favor- 
ably impresses the reader is the histo- 
rian’s point of view. This proceeds 
from a firm grasp of the relation of 
economics to history and of the part 
which the forest has played in the eco- 
nomic progress of the world in general 
and of the New World in particular. 
What this means is well brought out 
in the thoughtful preface. After em- 
phasizing the suggestive fact that “in- 
dustry and commerce have received in 
the past but incidental recognition 
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from the historian,’ Mr. Defebaugh 
writes: “Despite this neglect, com- 
merce has always been a controlling 
factor in making the world’s history. 
It has always been more important 
that men should live than that they 
should live under any particular gov- 
ernment or at any particular place.” 
* * * “Out of this new appreciation 
have come histories of particular in- 
dustrial movements and of numerous 
branches of industry; but notwith- 
standing the influence of the forests on 
the New World development and the 
importance of the present lumber in- 
dustry of the United States, Canada, 
and the Latin countries to the south, 
no comprehensive history of the lum- 
ber industry of America ever has been 
compiled.” 

Chapter I, devoted to the discovery 
and settlement of the country, empha- 
sizes the dependence of civilized pion- 
eers upon forest resources. “Civilized 
man lives in houses, and as the house 
that does not contain wood in some 
form is practically unknown, the lum- 
ber industry accompanies civilized 
man in all his migrations and pro- 
gress.” * * * “A treeless world might 
not be uninhabitable, but it is an his- 
torical fact that migration, racial pro- 
gress and growth of population have 
been guided by the forest distribution 
of the world—modified, of course, by 
other considerations, but having that 
as one of their chief controlling in- 
fluences.” * * * “Whatever the cradle 
of the Aryan peoples may have been, 
their migrations led them by forest 
routes to forest countries.” 

Chapter IT deals with the forest geo- 
graphy of the North American conti- 
nent. It includes a consideration of 
the conditions which govern the 
growth and distribution of tree spe- 
cies, with the influence of past condi- 
tions as shown by geology and known 
climatic changes, and a list of the 
commercial tree species of America. 
Mr. George B. Sudworth, of the For- 
est Service, is the authority which the 
author follows, with due acknowledg- 
ment, and in giving the names and dis- 


tribution of tree species Mr. Sud. 
worth’s “Check List of the Forest 
Trees of the United States” ( Bulletin 
No. 17 of the Division of Forestry) is 
reprinted in substance. 

Beginning now with Labrador and 
Newfoundland, Mr. Defebaugh, in the 
next succeeding chapters, describes the 
forests and forest history of this re- 
gion, of Canada as a whole, and of 
Quebec, Ontario, New Brunswick, 
Nova Scotia, and the District of Un- 
gava. In each case the value of the 
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can forestry. 


forest products is shown in historical 
tables; such legal provisions as exist 
to regulate forest-use and to secure 


forest protection are sufficiently out- 


lined ; and the development of the lum- 
ber industry is traced. Naturally 
enough, the American reader turns, 
however, with some patriotic impa- 
tience to page 272, at which the au- 
thor takes up the forest resources of 
the United States. This opens Chap- 
ter XXVI, in the first few paragraphs 
of which Mr. Defebaugh has ex- 
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pressed a judgment to which the 
trained forester will give enthusiastic 
assent. It is a good thing, indeed, that 
sentences so significant should have 
been written by a lumberman whose 
opinion carries weight and that they 
should have been given permanence in 
our forest literature: 

“The beginning of the Twentieth 
Century marked, with approximate 
accuracy, an epochal period in the tim- 
ber and lumber history of the United 
States of America. Until that time the 
country, in its use of forest products, 
had been drawing upon a surplus, but 
thereafter a continuance of production 
on the former scale, without care for 
the perpetuation or reproduction of 
the forests, necessarily would draw 
upon the capital fund, so to speak, 
with the inevitable result of a grow- 
ing scarcity of forest products, or, to 
be more exact, of an increasing and 
manifest deficiency in the supply of 
standing timber from which the pro- 
duct must be secured.” * * * The for- 
ests were formerly, “especially during 
the period of development up to about 
1850, in many instances a positive det- 
riment. Forests stood on millions of 
acres of fertile lands which were need- 
ed by the settler and the would-be 
farmer, and a slow-growing crop of 
timber was occupying’ land that might 
more profitably be devoted to the pro- 
duction of grain or other products of 
agriculture.” “But the best in- 
formed students of the subject believe, 
after as careful investigation’ as they 
have been able to make, that the for- 
est yet remaining, if operated along 
conservative lines, would annually pro- 
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duce in perpetuity an amount of for- 
est products little, if any, more than 
the present annual output. If that be 
true, the United States has come to 
the point where it can no longer be 
lavish in its use of its wonderful tim- 
ber resources, but must rigorously 
conserve them. It will no longer be 
consuming a surplus, but, except for 
the adoption of forestry methods, will 
be drawing upon its capital.” 


That this judgment is safely on the: 


conservative side may be seen by re- 
calling Dr. B. E. Fernow’s figures, in 
his capital book “The Economics of 
Forestry.” According to these, even 
with the per acre annual growth of the 
average German government forest— 
50 cubic feet—our 25,000 million feet 
of consumption would take all we 
could grow on our estimated total pro- 
ductive forest area of 500 million 
acres. As it is, Dr. Fernow will not 
allow that our untended forests are 
growing more than one-tenth as fast 
as this; so that consumption is gaining 
on present supplies at a rate which 
would, if continued, drain them to the 
dregs in from 40 to 50 years. 

The closing pages of the “History” 
are made up of most useful statistical 
tables giving the course of timber pro- 
duction and the use of forest products, 
as well as a review of tariff legislation 
affecting the lumber industry. 

Mr. Defebaugh and his publishers 
are to be congratulated on this unique- 
ly serviceable volume. It is to be 
hoped that the remaining volumes may 
follow without too great delay, and 
that they may not fall short of the ex- 
pectations encouraged by this one. 
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ENDORSEMENT OF MINNESOTA 
RESERVE 


Memorial by the Commercial Clubs of Minneapolis and 
St. Paul calling for the preservation of this important Reserve 


N the year 1889, there was passed 
by Congress an act, known as the 
Nelson Law, in fulfillment of the 
treaty with the Chippewa Indians of 
Minnesota, by which they ceded their 
land and timber to the United States. 
The operation of this law was attended 
with so much unnecessary expense that 
in 1899 the Indians were actually in- 
debted to the government. 

A sale of timber on the reservations 
at Cass and Leech Lakes had been 
advertised for May 15, 1899; but dis- 
satisfaction with the law, public agita- 
tion for the creation of a National 
Park, and unwilingness of lumbermen 
—due at that time to a tight money 
market—to bid upon the _ timber, 
caused the state legislature upon Feb- 
ruary 20, 1899, to petition the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to postpone the 
sale, which was done on March 1, of 
the same year. 

A three-years struggle then ensued 
to determine what the character of the 
new legislation should be. The Na- 
tional Park advocates wished the 
whole area set aside for public use, 
while the lumbermen contended with 
reason that this was impossible, and 
urged instead the carrying out of the 
treaty stipulations with the Indians, by 
the sale of the pine. 

Meanwhile large quantities of tim- 
ber were being cut under a clause of 
the Nelson Law inserted in 1897, 
whereby the Indian agent was allowed 
to sell dead or down timber, to pre- 
vent its being wasted. Thousands of 
feet of green pine were cut in defiance 
of the spirit of the law; and in the 
winter of 1900 further operations be- 
gan in spite of the written protest of 
the State Federation of Women’s 


Clubs and other organizations, which 
resulted in a scandal and caused the 
Secretary of the Interior to discon- 
tinue this feature of the law. 

In the fall of 1901 Representative 
Page Morris, of Duluth, introduced in 
Congress the first draft of what has 
ever since been known as the Morris 
Bill, providing for the sale of pine and 
the settlement of the lands. The pub- 
lic clamor which this aroused was so 
strong that Mr. Morris decided to 
modify his bill and to arrange a com- 
promise, upon which the Minnesota 
Congressional delegation could unite. 
At a conference at which Mr. Gifford 
Pinchot, Chief of the Forestry Bureau 
at Washington, was present a new 
draft of the Morris Bill was formu- 
lated, to which the entire Minnesota 
Congressional Delegation, of both 
Houses of Congress, agreed. Dele- 
gates from the town of Cass Lake 
were also present and agreed to stand 
by the compromise bill, as formulated 
at this conference; and that bill was 
passed, chiefly through the efforts of 
Senator Clapp, and became and has 
ever since been known as the Morris 
Law. : 


In all respects this bill was a re- 
markable measure. Under it the tim- 
ber, instead of first being estimated 
and then sold on the stump, is scaled 
and sold on basis of the actual quan- 
tity cut. The increase in scale over 
the old estimates averages more than 
25 per cent; the minimum price, re- 
reivable for the pine, was raised $1 per 
thousand, being fixed at $4 for Nor- 
way pine and $5 for White pine, as 
against $3 and $4 respectively. Again, 
the bill provides for the timber to be 
sold under sealed bids, instead of by 
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open bidding, thus preventing collu- have received, or will receive, from 
sion; and dead and down logging is, two to three times as much cash, from 
under the bill, abolished. the sale of the land and timber, as they 

Under the old law, the pine land it- would have received under the old law. 
self had been given to the lumbermen Their total receipts will probably reach 
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der the Morris Bill, all not reserved The compromise clauses, by the in- # i) | 


for the Forest Reserve is to be sold for sertion of which the bill was passed, 
the benefit of the Indians. The result were the so-cailed Park and Forest 
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vides that the islands in Cass and 
Leech Lakes and an additional quan- 
tity of land, equivalent to ten sections, 
to be selected by the Forestry Bureau, 
should be reserved from sale or settle- 
ment and set aside as a National Park 
of virgin timber for public use. 

The Forest Reserve clause provides 
that 225,000 acres of land be perma- 
nently retained by the United States 
government for a forest reserve; and 
that upon this land 5 per cent of the 
timber of merchantable size shall be 
left standing in order to furnish seed 
trees for a second growth of pine seed- 
lings. 


THE OPERATIONS OF THE MORRIS BILL. 


The system of scaling provided by 
the Morris Bill and the integrity of the 
Indian agent, Major Scott, has in- 
sured to the Indians a full and honest 
scale of their timber. The Forest Re- 
serve administration was placed in 
charge of Eugene Bruce, a lumberman 
of many years’ experience, under 
whose strict but reasonable enforce- 
ment of the law its provisions have 
been carried out with the utmost suc- 
cess. One of these provisions requires 
that the treetops left from logging be 
piled and burned. The lumbermen 
originally insisted that the cost of such 
work would be at least $2 per thou- 
sand feet and would seriously affect 
the prices bid for the timber; but 
events have proved that the work 
could be done from Io to 25 cents per 
thousand, and the confidence of the 
lumbermen has been such in Mr. 
Bruce’s administration that instead of 
the timber bringing less than formerly 
the prices received amounted in some 
instances to $12 per thousand feet, the 
highest price paid for timber at public 
auction in Minnesota up to that time, 
and averaged over $6 per thousand 
feet. 

The five per cent of seed trees, 
which were selected especially for 
their firmness of root and power of 
resistance to wind, were saved with- 
out injury either from the cutting of 
the surrounding timber or by the sub- 
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sequent burning of the brush, and only 
fifteen per cent by actual measurement 
of these isolated seed trees have been 
blown down, notwithstanding that 
during the summer of 1905 two un- 
usually severe storms occurred and that 
the danger of blow-down, after the 
surrounding timber had been cut, was 
very great. Indeed more timber was 
blown down in the virgin forest than 
among these seed trees. 

The reproduction of the pine will 
depend wholly upon the ability of the 
Forest Service to protect the land 
from fire. The spring of 1905 was 
very dry. Small ground fires, suff- 
cient to kill young pine seedlings, ran 
over almost every acre of land, except 
on this forest reserve. There the ef- 
forts of the government forest rang- 
ers, eight in number, with the moral 
support of the government behind 
them, were effective in extinguishing 
or preventing all fires, so that the total 
acreage burned over was less than five 
per cent of the land reserved. 

There is at present a vast number 
of young pine trees, ranging from 
seedlings up to forty and fifty-year- 
old pole timber, growing on the re- 
served lands. Under ordinary log- 
ging operations, every acre of this 
young growth would have been 
burned up by the fires, which con- 
sumed the slashings; as it is, the ap- 
pearance of the cut-over lands is 
pleasing and a future crop of pine al- 
ready assured. 

Thus the lumbermen have found it 
possible to do business under the Mor- 
ris Act. Contractors have made large 
sums logging the pine under these reg- 
ulations; so that the lumbermen are 
no longer actively opposed to the bill. 


VALUE OF THE RESERVE LAND FOR 
FARMING. 


The opposition to the further con- 
tinuance of operations of the Morris 
Bill comes from those who desire that 
the land now reserved for forestry be 
opened up to settlement on the ground 
that it is suitable for farming. Of this 
land the original field-notes of surveys 
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made from 1873 to 1876 show that 
one-half of the upland within these 
reservations is third-class, sandy and 
of little or no value for farming. It 
was the intention of the Morris Bill to 
embrace within the reservation as 
large a percentage of these sandy 
lands as possible, leaving outside 
thereof all lands of agricultural value ; 
and this policy has been pursued. 


While there is some land within the 
present reserve which might possibly 
make good farm land, the larger por- 
tion has a deep, loose, sandy soil which 
many years’ experience in older farm- 
ing communities has shown to lack 
lasting productiveness. The stored- 
up fertility, which is released when 
these lands are cleared of timber 
makes a quick and fertile soil for three 
or four years; but rains soon wash 
this plant food deep into the sub-soils ; 
artificial fertilization becomes neces- 
sary, but the effect of the application 
of manures does not last; clover will 
grow well at first but will not suffice 
to maintain the productiveness of such 
deep sandy soil. This worn-out con- 
dition does not, however, become ap- 
parent to the settlers, who locate upon 
such lands, until they have exhausted 
the original capital which they brought 
with them. 


Neither is it generally understood 
that existing general statutes provide 
that lands within forest reserves, 
which are suited to agriculture can be 
eliminated therefrom; therefore, if 
there has been included within this re- 
serve land which should be used for 
farming, it will not be necessary either 
to amend the Morris Bill or pass any 
new legislation to eliminate it; but the 
fitness of such land will be determined 
by specialists, whose judgment it is 
believed will be unbiased. Speculators 
and town-site men, whose only interest 
often seems to be only to bring in set- 
tlers regardless of their future wel- 
fare, will not be allowed to influence 
the selection and elimination of such 
land from the reserve. 


VALUE OF THE SEEDLING PINES. 


The value of this small nucleus of a 
future pine forest becomes apparent, 
when we consider that before these 
pine seedlings reach an age at which it 
will be profitable to cut them for lum- 
ber, the entire timber resources of the 
United States will, according to the 
best authorities, be completely ex- 
hausted. Substitutes for timber, no 


matter how numerous and effective, | 


have so far failed to lessen the ever- 
increasing consumption of wood, 
made necessary by our advancing civ- 
ilization. 

At the American Forest Congress 
in Washington in 1905, President 
Roosevelt stated that if the American 
people did not now provide for a fu- 
ture timber supply, there would ensue, 
before trees could be grown to large 
enough size to meet the demand, a pe- 
riod of great hardship and depriva- 
tion. 

WHAT SHALL MINNESOTA DO? 


Shall the State of Minnesota and 
the nation at large stand aside and 
allow a small group of speculators, in 
pursuance of a more than question- 
able policy, to hinder and perhaps pre- 
vent forever the best and possibly the 
only practical effort now being made 
in the Mississippi Valley to provide 
for this future timber supply? The 
government maintains, upon the head 
waters of the Mississippi, a costly sys- 
tem of reservoirs to regulate the flow 
of that stream and to deepen its chan- 
nel. Last summer, the same selfish 
interests which are now attacking our 
forest reserve attempted to bring 
about the abandonment and destruc- 
tion of the reservoir system, but failed. 
The forest reserve supplements the 
work of the reservoirs; and the same 
interests, which then so emphatically 
declared for their maintenance, should 
now as cordially support the reserve. 


MINNESOTA NATIONAL PARK. 


Perhaps the most important feature 
to the people of the Mississippi Valley, 
as well as to the public of the whole 
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nation, is the preservation of the park 
lands upon the shores and islands of 
Cass and Leech Lakes. Thirty miles 
of. shore line, covered with dense 
stands of Norway and White pine, em- 
bracing scenes of unparalleled beauty, 
are the heritage to the public be- 
quveathed by the advocates of the old 
Minnesota National Park idea. The 
commercial value of this smaller park 
for the towns of Walker and Cass 
Lake is as great as is its esthetical 
value to the public at large. This fea- 
ture will prove a source of perpetual 
prosperity and the tourist and other 
business derived from the mere exist- 
ence of this park will increase more 
and more rapidly, as the fame of its 
beauty and healthfulness spreads. It 
would be the utmost folly for the peo- 
ple of these towns to exchange their 
park for the doubtful and evanescent 
privilege of having settlers take up 
these sandy lands. 


ATTEMPTED REPEAL OF THE MORRIS 
BILL. 


At the last session of the Minnesota 
legislature a resolution was passed, 
without debate or reference to a com- 
mittee, asking Congress that the Mor- 
ris Bill be repealed. “It is believed that 
many of the legislators themselves did 
not realize what the effect might be of 
the motion for which they voted. The 
resolution was undoubtedly designed 
to make it appear that the people of 
Minnesota were opposed to the Morris 
Bill and were in favor of its repeal. 


THE COMMERCIAL CLUBS’ APPEAL. 


The Commercial clubs of Minneap- 
olis and St. Paul join in an emphatic 
denial of the existence of sucha senti- 
ment. 
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In the above memorial they have 
truthfully set forth the history of our 
national legislation upon this impor- 
tant subject, the reason for its enact- 
ment and the beneficent results which 
have already flowed from it and which 
we believe have in reality only begun 
to appear. 

They have given to the whole mat- 
ter the most careful and intelligent 
consideration possible; they were in 
favor of the original passage of the 
Morris Bill and have just declared 
themselves as not only opposed to its 
repeal but also to any modification or 
amendment of it, except such as may 
be asked for by the United States gov- 
ernment authorities in charge of our 
forest reserves. 

We, the undersigned of this memo- 
rial, do most urgently request the co- 
operation of all commercial organiza- 
tions and all thoughtful citizens, not 
only in the Mississippi Valley, but 
throughout the country, to arouse 
public interest and voice this impor- 
tant matter to the authorities at Wash- 
ington, for we believe that the people 
of the nation at large as well as the 
inhabitants of those states whose com- 
merce this great river fosters and 
whose acres it waters and fertilizes, 
are interested in the preservation and 
protection of every acre of the mag- 
nificent forest reserves, which are situ- 
ated at and tend to preserve and pro- 
tect its source. 


St. Pau, CoMMERCIAL CLUB, 
L. G. Horrman, Pres. 
C. P. Stine, Secretary. 
MINNEAPOLIS COMMERCIAL CLUB, 
F. R. Saispury, Pres. 
W. G. Nye, Sec. Public Affairs Com. 
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MINNESOTA NATIONAL FOREST 
RESERVE 


Rev. J. T. BRABNER SMITH 


Frazee, Minn. 


P RESIDENT ROOSEVELT acted 

wisely in securing the services of 
a disinterested expert in practical lum- 
bering to visit the Minnesota National 
Forest Reserve, at Cass Lake, and to 
report the result o fhis investigations 
to him at Washington. This report 
has been made public, and the friends 


ends of a few persons, or even to sat- 
isfy the real want of a small minority. 

For two years I lived at Cass Lake 
village, adjacent to this reserve, and 
was there when the first selection of 
land for this reserve was made. Most 
of the land and the lakes included 
therein the writer has personally seen. 





Lake Thirteen in the “Ten Sections’’—Minnesota National Forest Reserve. 


and lovers of the natural beauties of 
the forest are encouraged. 

The knowledge that the Federal 
Forest Reserves are to be used for the 
national good will steadily gain them 
friends, and the idea is constantly 
growing that such marvellous beauty 
as exists in the Minnesota Reserve 
should not be destroyed for the selfish 


Eugene S. Bruce, now Expert Lum- 
berman of the U. S. Forest Service, 
was in charge of the selection of lands 
to constitute this reserve, and a more 
able and conscientious man I have 
never met. He was for years engaged 
in lumbering work in the state of New 
York. He is a competent lumberman, 
and no better man could have been in 
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charge. His assistants were men of 
experience. Gifford Pinchot, Chief 
Forester of the Department of Agri- 
culture, also personally examined the 
lands. He is probably the most ca- 
pable forest expert in America, if not 
in the world, and a man of rare power 
of discernment. He had no personal 
preference where the reserve should 
be located, but simply acted for the 
good of the whole nation. Mr. Pin- 
chot, Forester, and Governor Rich- 


desiring only to do their full duty in 
making a wise selection. 

Settlement of the land by farmers 
was considered by some interested peo- 
ple better than a reserve; the cutting 
and denuding of the vast forests of 
pine, better than keeping them grad- 
ually thinned out by scientific logging ; 
the quick and present financial gain 
more to be desired than a steady and 
permanent growth and wealth; but at 
a meeting of the most prominent busi- 





Good reproduction of young pine east of Cass Lake. 


ards, Commissioner of the General 
Land Office, went over these lands to- 
gether with. Mr. Bruce, and were 
agreed on the present location. Other 
experts also were in accord, and now 
comes President Roosevelt’s special 
representative, Mr. J. B. White, who 
indorses all that has been done and 
reports it as the very best possible se- 
lection. 

In conversing with Mr. Pinchot, 
Mr. Bruce, and Governor Richards, 
the writer found them all unbiased and 


ness men of Cass Lake village, held at 
the time of this visit, both Mr. Pin- 
chot and Governor Richards explained 
that eventually Cass Lake would be 
better financiaHy and every other way 
because of the reserve. 

Expert examination showed that the 
bulk of the land was sandy and best 
adapted for forestry. Herman H. 
Chapman, late superintendent of the 
experimental farm at Grand Rapids, 
Minn., said, after a careful examina- 
tion of the lands selected: “The Mor- 
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ris Bill has set aside 225,000 acres of 
land for a forest reserve. The ques- 
tion raised as to the advisability of 
such action hinges largely on a single 
point—is the land agricultural or not? 
* * * Almost the entire area chosen, 
which lies east and south of Cass 
Lake, is solid Norway and Jack pine 
land * * * Farmers on Jack pine sands, 
except a few truck gardeners, are of 
no benefit to a community in the end. 
Land which is not fit for farming can 
still grow trees.” 


February 


from sale and settlement. Of this se- 
lection Mr. Bruce, shortly after it was 
made, said, in an address before the 
American Forestry Association, at 
Minneapolis: “Regarding the loca- 
tion of this reserve, there are many 
reasons why that portion of the Chip- 
pewa Indian Reservation, situated in 
the northerly and westerly part, which 
includes within its boundaries some of 
the principal lakes and a long stretch 


of the Mississippi River, is most de- - 


sirable as a location for the Minnesota 





Good reproduction of young pine east of Cass Lake. 


On the roth of June, 1903, the first 
selection of land was approved by the 
Department of the Interior. This in- 
cluded 104,459 acres, 6f which 89,707 
acres were classed as pine land, and 
14,753 acres were classed as agricul- 
tural land; this constituted the first 
selection of the 225,000 acres of land 
to be selected by the Forester under 


tthe terms of the Morris Bill, and there 


were also selected 6,399 acres to be 
included in the ten sections reserved 


National Forest Reserve. One very 
important one is that this particular 
locality contains the largest compact 
acreage of classified pine land of any 
section within the reservation * * * 
This fact necessarily had a strong 
bearing on the selection, since one of 
the provisions of the Morris Act is 
that the selection shall be made from 
lands classified as pine lands * * * 
There is less true agricultural land in 
the territory selected than in any other 
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area of equal size which could haveother suitable locality which could 
been selected. Most of the land inhave been selected.” 

this selection, classified as agricultural, The agricultural, or so-called agri- 
is low, wet, swamp or marsh land,cultural land, is far less in area than 
subject to overflow by the governmentthe pine land, and the pine land is 
reservoirs * * * Much of this so-calledchiefly sandy. Here and there are 
agricultural land will eventually be de-some rare spots of black loam soil, but 
ducted when the delineation of thethe best land has almost invariably 
lands which will be overflowed by thebeen taken as allotments for the In- 
government reservoirs, located on thedians, who have secured land near the 
outlets of Leech Lake and Lake Win-lakes, stream, and rivers. The Chippe- 
nibigoshish, is completed * * * Thewa Indian has not been badly used, 
territory selected includes within itsas the allotments will show, for he has 
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Good reproduction of Norway Pine. 


area some of the finest lake and river 
scenery in these Indian Reservations, 
and, indeed, some of the finest in the 
Northwest. It is very accessible from 
points which can be reached by rail- 
road. Steamboats and launches can be 
run through the various lakes and riv- 
ers in several directions, to the boun- 
daries of the reserve. Another very 
strong reason why this location is de- 
sirable is that the present reproduction 
of young pine in the locality selected 
is greater in proportion than in any 


a real paradise to dwell in, with as 
much freedom as his heart desires. The 
picturesque Indians add much to the 
natural beauty of the reserve. They 
are of a wandering disposition and are 
not settling down to farming yet; the 
full-blooded Indian still prefers to live 
as of yore, by fishing and hunting, and 
in bands. 

The whole reserve area is practically 
surrounded by lakes, steams, and riv- 
ers. Lake Thirteen is one of the most 
lovely lakes in existence. It contains 
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pure and sparkling water, fed by natu- 
ral springs. Like most of the lakes in 
the reserve, it has sandy beaches, ex- 
cellent for bathing purposes. The In- 
dians travel by canoe and portages 
from Cass Lake to Lake Thirteen, 
through a chain of lakes. The lakes 
are all well stocked with pike, bass, 
perch, and some with muscalonge. 
From Cass Lake one can take a 
steam launch, canoe, or boat, and 
travel for days through the different 
lakes and streams, amid the choicest 
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scending to the water’s edge. From 
its crest the visitor can see the shining 
waters of several lakes and streams, 
and the distant course of the great 
“Father of Waters.” On this island is 
the Indians’ sacred lake, Windigo, 
which is a veritable lake within a lake, 
without inlet or outlet, surrounded by 
masses of veteran White and Norway 
pine. Pike Bay, whose shores the ten 
sections entirely protect, is a lake of 


extraordinary beauty and_ location,’ 


with a navigable outlet to Cass Lake. 
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L ooking Across Moss Lake in the “Ten Sections.” 


and most exquisite scenery. The sun 
and moon, shining through the majes- 
tic White and Norway pine on the 
shores, make a most enchanting and 
vivid panorama. 

An additional proof of its choice lo- 
cation is that the islands in Cass Lake 
were reserved from sale or settlement. 
Among those in Cass Lake is the 
famed Cooper or (Star) Island. It 
cannot be excelled for charm, standing 
majestically above the surrounding 
waters, with its numerous points de- 


It has a fine sandy beach and bottom 
and is seldom troubled with storms, 
being guarded by pine covered hills. 

Along the south and west shores of 
Pike Bay are some very heavy stands 
of Norway of an excellent quality. 
Here and there are small quantities of 
dead and down timber. It is strange 
that fire has done so little to de- 
stroy this valuable stand of pine, but 
this is probably the result of the care 
exercised by the Chippewas to protect 
their favorite hunting grounds. 
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Wild flowers in the summer months 
are plentiful, and the odors from the 
pines fill the air with health-giving 
breezes. The wonderful tints of the 
trees and the colors of the flowers ap- 
peal to eye and inner sense and give 
added joy to the lover of nature. The 
lakes and woods are the dwelling 
places of numerous wild birds, ducks, 
partridges, and other species. Game 
is abundant. Deer, moose, and bear 
are plentiful. The reserve is certainly 
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a great and manifold blessing to man- 
kind, and will be eagerly sought by 
tourists, naturalists, sportsmen, and 
lovers of God’s out-of-doors. 

Let not man, by his greed, spoil that 
which God made so beautiful, so pure, 
and so lovely. The future will show 
the great wisdom of the choice of this 
reserve and, should it be maintained, 
people in years to come will rise up 
and call the Minnesota National For- 
est Reserve blessed. 


FORESTED WATERSHEDS 


A New Phase of New England Thrift 
BY 


ALFRED AKERMAN 


State Fcrester of Massachusetts. 


ITHIN a few years several New 
England communities have be- 
come aware that they have been al- 
lowing one of their resources to go un- 
developed. Among these are Hart- 
ford, Middletown, New Haven, and 
Ansonia, Connecticut, and the Metro- 
politan District in Massachusetts. 


HARTFORD. 


About fifty years ago Hartford be- 
gan to acquire land contiguous to its 
water reservoir. This land was ac- 
quired to protect the water supply 
from pollution. From time to time, as 
the needs of the city giew, other ponds 
with surrounding lands were pur- 
chased. In 1902 the total area of wa- 
tershed owned by the city amounted to 
2,500 acres, of which some 1,300 acres 
were not covered by water. With the 
exception of a few cords of firewood, 
this land produced nothing. It was 


not in a condition to be of service as 
a park. And it must be held to protect 
the city’s water supply. The question, 
then, which came before the Water 
Board was, Is it possible, consistent 
with its protection functions, to devel- 
op the tract as a public park and also 


to make it produce revenue? 

A forest engineer was engaged to 
examine and report on the tract. His 
report, or working plan, showed how 
the tract, if treated in a scientific and 
systematic way, might in time be made 
to produce considerable revenue and 
how at the same time it might be 
turned into a beautiful, though unpre- 
tentious park. 

The working plan showed that 1,300 
acres were available for forest grow- 
ing. Of this area 800 acres were 
already covered with a sprout growth 
of chestnut, oak, hickory, maple, and 
other broadleaf trees. The rest con- 
sisted of abandoned fields and pas- 
tures which were coming up to infe- 
rior growths, such as red juniper and 
poplar leaf birch. 

Improvement thinning was advised 
for most of the forest stands, and 
planting to timber producing kinds of 
tree for the old fields and pastures. 
The thinning was advised for two 
principal reasons. In many places the 
stand was so dense that its growth was 
being retarded. In others, many trees 
had been damaged by an ice storm 
which swept over this section of the 
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country in 1897. From these dam- 
aged areas all but the best trees were 
to be removed, in order to make room 
for a better growth. From the other 
portions of the forest only such trees 
were to removed as would increase the 
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been thinned and 73 acres planted. 
The thinning has yielded a product of 
1,263 cords of firewood and 1,338 
fence posts. Of this product 369 cords 
were sold at a net profit, varying from 
twenty-five cents to a dollar and thirty 


A Quiet Woodland Road, Hartford Watershed. 


growth and improve the timber quality 
of those remaining. 

The working plan was put into oper- 
ation at once. In the three years that 
have elapsed since then, 156 acres have 


cents on the cord. The rest of the ma- 
terial has been used for construction 
and heating purposes; and, although 
not offered for sale, the same profit 
has been made on it, for it would have 
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been necessary to purchase other sup- 
plies, if this had not been at hand. As 
the work was undertaken to improve 
the growth and increase the future 
crop, the improvement wouldhave been 
clear gain, had the product only paid 
for its removal. The profit that has 
been realized may be regarded as an 
extra profit that may be applied to 
planting the open lands. 

The planting has been chiefly to 
white pine in mixture with broadleaf 
trees, such as chestnut, sugar maple, 
white and red oak, and hickory. All 


yy 
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which has come with experience, and 
in part to the production of more and 
more of the stock in the nursery on 
the tract. 

This nursery was established in 
1903. It occupies only a third of an 
acre. It now has a stocking of 125,000 
plants, chiefly white pine, white ash, 
and sugar maple. 

It has been found expedient to sow 
such species as chestnut, oak and hick- 
ory directly in the place where they 
are to grow, rather than to start them 
in the nursery. 








An Improvement Thinning on New Haven Water Company’s Land. 


but the choicest of the broadleaf trees 
will come out in the process of thin- 
ning, leaving a stand of white pine 
with a small admixture of hard woods. 
The mixed planting has been found 
cheaper than pure planting to pine; 
and the broadleaf trees are a benefit to 
the pines; and, moreover, their pres- 
ence make a choice of species for the 
final stand possible, should anything 
happen to the pines. As the work has 
progressed the cost of planting has 
been reduced from $8.00 per acre to 
$6.33. This is due in part to the in- 
creased efficiency of the workmen 


The plantations have been very suc- 
cessful, in all cases insuring a dense 
stand in the future. Several averages 
in the 1903 plantings of white pine 
show that 93.4 per cent. are living. 

The young trees planted or sowed 
in the old fields and pastures have be- 
gun to show a little above the weeds 
and grass; and their growth will be 
rapid now that they have made a start. 
For instance, the white pines planted 
in 1903 and which are now five years 
from the seed, having been planted 
as two-year-olds, now average 14.6 
inches in height, almost exactly half 
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of which or 7 inches was made this 
summer past. For the next twenty 
years they will average about 18 inches 
a year. 

PARK FEATURES. 

The Hartford tract contains noth- 
ing grand in the way of scenery. But 
a turn in the road sometimes brings 
one upon a scene of exquisite beauty. 
One of the accompanying illustrations 
is reproduced from a photograph of 
one of the reservoirs. On the after- 
noon of an Indian summer’s day in 
late October, the quiet surface of this 
tiny lake reflects in charming manner 
the gorgeous autumnal foliage of the 
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Maltby Park, the principal water- 
shed of the New Haven Water Com- 
pany, has been leased to the Yale 
Forest School for a term of years. It 
is used as a demonstration forest for 
the forestry students. Under the di- 
rection of their instructors they have 
mapped the different kinds of growth, 
estimated the standing wood, and pre- 
scribed treatment for the areas that 
needed treatment. They have not only 
drawn up the working plan; but they 
have marked the trees which should be 
removed, and they have planted a con- 
siderable area of the open lands. It 
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Seedlings of Sugar Maple, White Ash, and White Pine in the Nursery on the 
Hartford Watershed. 


hardwoods and the deep green of the 
hemlocks on the wooded slope above it. 

The people of Hartford are finding 
out the attractions of the place; and 
on fair days in spring and fall they 
come out to drive along the quiet 
woodland roads, or to ramble over the 
hills. 

NEW HAVEN, ANSONIA, AND MIDDLE- 
TOWN. 

The writer has dwelt at some length 
on the Hartford project, because it is 
typical. The conditions and problems 
are very much the same in New Hav- 
en, Ansonia, and Middletown. 


is the policy of the Forest School to 
make the instruction as practical as 
possible; and during term-time the 
students may often a seen at work 
with axe or mattock. It is a hopeful 
sign of the times—one that augurs 
well for the future of our wasted for- 
ests—when these bachelors that are, 
masters that would be, are willing to 
do manual labor in fair weather and 
foul in order to train themselves for 
the battle that is now waged for forest 
perpetuation in this country. 

The working plan for the Ansonia 
watershed was also prepared by the 
Yale forestry students. x 
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Middletown is developing its water- 
shed under the direction of the Con- 
necticut State Forester. 


THE WACHUSETY RESERVOIR. 
The Metropolitan Water and Sew- 
erage Board began to practice forestry 
on the watershed about the Wachusett 


reservoir in 1898. ‘There are about 
3,000 acres available for forestry pur- 





poses. There are some small patches 
of growth, but the greater part of the 
tract is made up of old fields. These 
fields are being planted at the rate of 
about 200 acres a year. 

It will be a quarter of a century or 
more before the Commonwealth be- 
gins to realize in a commercial way 
on this planting. But it will get its 
money back with interest; and the 


}’ ardwood Stand, Needing Moderate Thinning, on the Hartford Watershed. 
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forest on the watershed will be pre- 
venting pollution and purifying the 
water in the meantime. The tract will 
also serve as a park for the residents 
of Clinton and neighboring towns. 
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to consider the reduction of unneces- 
Sary expenses, it is also true that the 
great loss occasioned in a negative way 
by neglecting to make the most of a 
resource is in reality just as much an 


One of the Reservoirs, Hartford. . 


A GOOD EXAMPLE. 

The cities that have been mentioned 
are setting a good example of public 
economy. Some people suppose that 
economy consists entirely in cutting 
down expenses. While it is true that 
most cities and towns would do well 


unnecessary expense as though money 
had been wasted. The New England 
people are beginnin,;, to see this; and 
in the near future we may find many 
cities and towns improving their wa- 
tersheds by the application of the prin- 
ciples of forestry. 
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REORGANIZATION 


PINE BUREAU 


OF THE PHILIP- 
OF FORESTRY 


BY 


W. J. HUTCHINSON 


Forester, Zamboanga, Mindanao, P. I. 


HE “Reorganization Act,” which 
provides for the consolidation of 
the various government bureaus and 
a reduction of a million dollars in the 
cost of running the same, was passed 
by the Philippine Commission, and ap- 
proved by the governor general of the 
islands, October 26, 1905. 

Under the provisions of this act the 
Bureau of Forestry will not lose its 
identity, although several important 
changes, which take effect December 
I, 1905, have been made in its or- 
ganization. A brief outline of the 
most important of these changes fol- 
lows: 

1. The chief of the Bureau of For- 
estry will hereafter be known as the 
director of forestry. 

2. The position of assistant chief is 
abolished. 

3. The Division of Forest Inspec- 
tion, which has charge of the work of 
the various forest stations, and whose 
officials classify, appraise, and order 
payment on all forest products taken 
from public lands, is abolished, and its 
work transferred to the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue. 

As a result of this transfer, the for- 
esters of the different districts will be 
able to devote their entire time to the 
silvicultural study of the forests, the 
location of areas best suited for com- 
mercial exploitation of timber and 
minor forest products, and the inspec- 
tion of logging operations of various 
licensees. 

The islands are at present divided 
into ten forest districts with fifty-six 
forest stations. As all manifests and 
orders of payment will now be issued 
by officers of the Bureau of Internai 
Revenue, it will-only be necessary to 
retain the most important stations as 
headquarters for the foresters, and a 
number of the best rangers to assist 


in the work of inspection, etc. 

4. The Division of Disbursements 
is abolished, and hereafter all accounis 
etc., will be rendered to the Division 
of Disbursements, Bureau of the 
Treasury. 

5. The experiment station located 
on the Lamao Forest Reserve is to be 
transferred to the Department of Agri- 
culture, but the bureau will still con- 
tinue work on the various type-areas 
in which botanical and silvical studies 
have been carried on since the estab- 
lishment of the reserve in 1903. 

6. Postal, telephone, and telegraph 
service on government business wii be 
paid for at the regular rate established 
for similar services to private persoas, 
out of a fund appropriated for the 
purpose. 

Another item of interest apart from 
the “Reorganization Act,” is the gen- 
eral order issued by the Bureau of 
Forestry, and approved by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, October 2, which 
will do much toward alleviating the 
hard times at present prevailing among 
the inhabitants of the islands. 

This order provides that for a peri- 
od of five years the residents of the 
islands will be allowed to utilize free 
of charge, and without license, forest 
products, earth and stone, for personal 
use, cutting of trees of the first group 
excepted. 

Timber cut for sale or export will 
continue to pay the regular govern- 
ment tax, but the new ruling will do 
away with the “red tape” heretofore 
necessary in order to obtain permis- 
sion to cut a few cubic feet of wood 
for personal use. 

At the present time there are eight 
American-trained foresters and assist- 
ant foresters in the islands, and a num- 
ber of new men are expected to arrive 
from the United States early in 1906. 
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LETTERS URGING THE ESTABLISH- 
MENT OF THE WHITE MOUNTAIN 
FOREST RESERVE. 


UNITED StaTEs SENATE. 
Washington, D. C. 
January 13, 1906. 
H. M. Surer, Eso., 
Secretary American Forestry Asso- 
ciation, Washington, D. C. 


My dear Sir :— 

It is a matter of much regret to me 
that I find myself unable to respond to 
your kind invitation to attend the 
meeting of the American Forestry 
Association on the 17th inst., and to 
make a brief address in behalf of the 
proposed White Mountain Forest Re- 
serve. The press of public duties is 
such that I find myself just now una- 
ble to give much attention to matters 
outside of my legislative work. The 
reasons for an appropriation of public 
funds designed to save the forests of 
the White Mountain region from dev- 
astation are so clearly and forcibly set 
forth in a report from the Senate Com- 
mittee on Forest Reservations and the 
Preservation of Game made during the 
Fifty-eighth Congress that it is impos- 
sible to add anything to the presenta- 
tion there made. The White Moun- 
tains of New Hampshire are in the 
broad sense the property of the people 
of the entire country, and I am grati- 
fied to know that the destruction of 
those forests is being protested against 
by leading citizens of many of the states 
of the Union. While New Hampshire 
will sustain a loss if the forests of the 
White Mountain region are destroyed, 
it is equally true that a positive loss 
will accrue to the American people as 
a whole. The objection that has been 
made in certain quarters that it is a 
new departure to appropriate public 
money for the purchase of land for a 
forest reserve, while technically true, 
loses its force in view of the fact that 
millions of acres of the public domain 


have been set aside for forest reserves, 
thus indirectly taking from the Treas- 
ury the proceeds from the sale of such 
lands. In one case the money was 
halted before it reached the Treasury, 
and in the other it is proposed to take 
it from the Treasury after it has been 
paid in, which, after all, is but a differ- 
ence in methods. I hope that the re- 
quisite appropriations may be made in 
the near future for the acquisition of 
lands necessary to establish both the 
White Mountain and Appalachian for- 
est reserves, as is proposed by bills 
now before Congress. 
Very respectfully yours, 
J. H. GALLINGER, 
U. S. S. 


From Hon. T. Jefferson Coolidge. 
Boston, Mass. 
Hon. F. W. Ro.uins. 

Dear Sir:—I have read with great 
interest the bill of Senator Gallinger, 
of New Hampshire, proposing that 
Congress should make a forest reser- 
vation of one half a million or more 
of acres in the region of the White 
Mountains. 

It is unnecessary for me to say to 
you that for some years the manufac- 
turing establishments on the Merri- 
mac River in New Hampshire have 
suffered seriously from the cutting 
down of the forests. One freshet, a 
few years ago, cost the Amoskeag 
Company more than one hundred 
thousand dollars. 

Besides the injury done by the ex- 
cessive flow of water in freshets, we 
suffer also in the same way from ab- 
sence of water during dry seasons, as 
the woods no longer retain the water. 
It is emptied at once, and not held 
back to trickle slowly into the streams. 

But New Hampshire is not the only 
state to which this reservation would 
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be of inestimable value. The Connec- 
ticut, the Merrimac, and the Saco, all 
have their sources in the White Moun- 
tains; so that Vermont, Connecticut, 
and Massachusetts are equally inter- 
ested in the scheme, and even the An- 
droscoggin derives part of its stream 
from the country north of the White 
Mountains. Maine, therefore, will also 
be benefitted. 

All the states in Europe have real- 
ized that it is absolutely necessary to 
preserve the forests, in order to pre- 
vent freshets at one season and 
droughts at another, and I think al- 
most all of the governments have 
adopted forestry laws which forbid the 
cutting of wood unless with permis- 
sion of the government. 

I trust, therefore, that the senators 
and representatives will unite in the 
heartiest approval of Senator Gallin- 
ger’s proposition. 

T. JEFFERSON COOLIDGE. 





From Hon. Richard Olney. 


Hon. Frank W. ROoLtins. 

My dear Governor :—I trust Senate 
bill, Fifty-eighth Congress, No. 2327, 
introduced by Senator Gallinger, of 
New Hampshire, may become a law. 

That it is in the public interest and 
seeks to promote objects of great pub- 
lic importance cannot be doubted. 

The only question is whether these 
public objects may be properly con- 
sidered as national in character—as 
being purposes for which the national 
revenues may be legitimately appropri- 
ated. On this point it is to be remem- 
bered that the mountain regions of 
New Hampshire are the sources of 
three important rivers—the Connecti- 
cut, the Merrimac, and the Saco—and 
that the Androscoggin traverses a part 
of the state and is indebted to it for 
two important branches; that these 
rivers flow into other states and fur- 
nish water and power to municipalities 
and large manufacturing industries, 
whose welfare and prosperity are 
greatly dependent upon the regularity 
and evenness of the supply; that the 
increase of the timber supply of the 


country is as important as the increase 
of any other product of the soil; and 
that in addition to the large commer- 
cial and industrial interests involved, 
thousands of people from all parts of 
the land annually visit the hill country 
of New Hampshire for rest and recre- 
ation. In view of these considerations, 
it cannot be fairly claimed that the 
subject matter of Senator Gallinger’s 
bill is of interest to, and should be 
dealt with by New Hampshire alone. 
RICHARD OLNEY. 


From Morris K. Jessup, Esq. 
New York Cry. 
Hon. F. W. Rouuins. 

Dear Sir:—I am in receipt of yours 
of the twenty-second relative to a na- 
tional forest reserve in the White 
Mountains. I am in hearty accord 
with this movement, and have always 
advocated the cause of the preserva- 
tion of our forests, which are so es- 
sential to our water supply for the 
large cities, as well as the manufac- 
turing industries. * * * * * * 

You have my earnest wishes for the 
success of your undertaking, and I 
trust Congress will see fit to carry out 
the proposed bill which has been intro- 
duced in the Senate. 

Morris K. Jessup. 





From Rev. Edward Everett Hale, D.D. 
Wasuincron, D. C. 

My dear Governor Rollins :—I was 
appointed at Intervale, New Hamp- 
shire, chairman of the committee 
which should express the sentiments of 
powers outside New Hampshire re- 
garding the preservation of the New 
Hampshire forests. And I also write 
with a good deal of personal feeling. 
For I was on the Geological Survey 
in those regions in 1841, and have with 
these eyes seen forests demolished in 
which were trees centuries old, and 
where the region is given over to 
sumach and blackberry bushes. It is 
no mere matter of botanical curiosity 
which we are pleading for. It is the 
preservation of a water supply which 
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affects five out of the six New Eng- 
land states. It also affects the very 
existence of whatever makes the re- 
gion attractive to persons from every 
part of the nation. It is easy to see on 
mere economical grounds that the de- 
struction of forests has been the ruin 
of many a nation which did not have 
wisdom enough to keep them. In our 
case the gradual denudation of our 
noblest mountains will destroy the 
noblest and best ground for Re-Crea- 
tion which is now open to all people 
east of the Mississippi. 

We hope with all our hearts that the 
great Appalachian reserve will be pur- 
chased for the nation. Four thousand 
square miles is none too large a reser- 
vation. Certainly with so satisfactory 
a standard as that, ten or twelve miles 
square, say a hundred and sixty square 
miles, is none too large for another 
breathing ground for forty million 
people. Epwarp FE. Hate. 


RESOLUTIONS IN FAVOR OF THE RESER- 
VATION. 


Resolutions by various commercial 
and other organizations have disclosed 
an interest extending beyond the boun- 
daries of New England. A few typi- 
cal resolutions are here given: 


By the American Paper and Pulp 
Association. 


New York Ciry. 


Resolved, That the American Paper 
and Pulp Association approve of Sen- 
ate Bill No. 2327, for the purchase by 
the government of a national forest re- 
serve in the White Mountains, to be 
known as the National White Moun- 
tain Reserve, it being a step in the di- 
rection of scientific forestry and prop- 
er protection of our water supply. 





By the Boston Associated Board of 
Trade. 
Boston, Mass. 


Whereas, the continued unscientific 
destruction of our forests in New Eng- 


January 


land is affecting our rivers and indi- 
rectly our manufacturing resources, 
also denuding and permanently de- 
stroying the productiveness of large 
areas of land, 


Resolved, That the Associated Board 
of Trade heartily endorse Senate Bill 
2327, for the purchase by the govern- 
ment of a national forest reserve in the 
White Mountains, to be known as the 
National White Mountain Reserve, 
and that our senators and representa- 
tives in Congress be requested to assist 
in the passage of the bill. 


By the New Haven and Coastwise 
Lumber Dealers’ Association. 
New Haven, Conn. 


Whereas, the New Haven Lumber 
Dealers’ Association views with much 
concern the rapid cutting down of the 
forests of the great White Mountain 
region, a situation which threatens 
within a comparatively short time to 
sweep the central portion of these 
mountains entirely clean of the splen- 
did trees which “formerly made it one 
of the few great forests standing east 
of the Alleghanies ;” and 


Whereas, we learn a bill has been 
introduced in the United States Sen- 
ate which has for its object the saving 
of the-remainder of these forests by 
an appropriation which shall create a 
national forest reserve in the White 
Mountains, 


Resolved, That as an association of 
lumbermen conversant with the needs 
and the urgency of the situation, we 
thoroughly endorse the purpose of this 
bill and hope that this present session 
of Congress will take speedy and fa- 
vorable action in the matter. 


Resolved, That copies of these reso- 
lutions be sent to our senators, the 
Hon. Joseph R. Hawley and the Hon. 
Orville H. Platte, and to our repre- 
senative, the Hon. Nehemiah D. Sper- 
ry, urging them to give their hearty 
and earnest support to this bill. 
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By the National Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association. 
WasHINcTON, D. C. 

The report of the committee on for- 
estry, which was adopted, contained 
the following: 

“There is at present legislation pro- 
jected, and in some cases far advanced, 
asking for state and federal aid in the 
establishment of forest reserves, which 
should receive the aid and support of 
the members of this association. 
Among these are the projected Appa- 
lachian reserve and the National 
White Mountain forest reserve; for 
the latter Senate Bill No. 2327 is now 
pending in Congress, and your com- 
mittee asks that this association shal] 
say that 

“Tt is the sense of this annual meet- 
ing that the members shall in every 


way possible lend their support, aid 
and influence to the passage of this bill 
and all legislation of like kind.” 

Resolutions have been passed also 
by the following associations: Boston 
Lumber Trade Club, Boston Mer- 
chants’ Association, Connecticut State 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, Rhode 
Island State Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, New Hampshire State Lumber- 
men’s Association, Appalachian Moun- 
tain Club, and National Forestry Asso- 
ciation. 

The society has asked men and wo- 
men of New Hampshire birth and an- 
cestry who are living in other states 
to write to their respective congress- 
men requesting favorable action. 

The outlook for thé bill in Congress 
is favorable. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR STATE FOREST 
FIRE LAWS 


BY 


E. J. CHEYNEY 


Minnesota Experiment Station, 


HE forest laws of most of our 
states are far more impressive 
in the reading than they are effective 
in the application. There are at least 
three glaring weaknesses—almost uni- 
versal in their occurrence—the correc- 
tion of which would make all the other 
shortcomings of the laws seem trivial 
indeed. 

In the first place, the legislatures— 
led by what is probably a false idea 
of economy—would all seem to have 
the bee by the wrong end. The laws 
are nearly all directed toward the 
fighting of fires which have already 
started in.the woods, providing dire 
punishments to be visited on the heads 
of those who are supposed to have set 
such fires, and giving promise of hor- 
rible things which will be done to any 
district attorneys who do not properly 


prosecute such offenders. To this end 
a grudging and usually inefficient ap- 
propriation is made for fighting fires. 
Many of the laws simply appoint fire 
wardens, without pay, empowering 
(?) them to fight fires and hire help 
for that purpose, without making any 
appropriation whatsoever. 

These laws are a good thing. Not 
only does it show that people are wak- 
ing up to the necessity of such things, 
but they are of practical value in pro- 
viding men where they are very badly 
needed. It would, however, be much 
better to look to the prevention of fires 
so that there would be no necessity 
of fighting them. The old adage that 
an ounce of prevention is worth a 
pound of cure applies nowhere better 
than to forest fires. And would it not 
be possible to bring this about with 
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little or no increased expense to the 
state ? 

Under the present system a fire 
warden is paid only for the time spent 
in actually fighting the fire. He can- 
not afford to neglect his own work to 
look for fires in the places where they 
are most likely to occur, nor even to 
waste an afternoon in hurrying to in- 
spect a rumor which may turn out to 
be a false alarm, and consequently no 
pay. In this way a fire almost neces- 
sarily grows to dangerous proportions 
before anyone can afford to take any 
notice of it, and a large number of 
men are then required to fight it. 

Every forest fire has a small begin- 
ning and a very large per cent of these 
beginnings would be found by a man 
who was paid to look for them; and 
would be found in such time that he 
could put them out alone with the aid 
of one or two helpers. Without look- 
ing into the value of the property 
which would be saved in this way, it 
is an open question whether a paid 
regular patrol would not nip in the 
bud a sufficient number of fires to 
make that plan actually cheaper than 
paying the crowds of temporary la- 
borers who have to be called in at 
extra high wages to fight the fires 
after they have gotten well under 
way. For example: It would not re- 
quire a very large fire to force a war- 
den to hire thirty men for two days at 
$2 per day. One hundred and twenty 
dollars is spent in putting out this 
one little fire which has nevertheless 
done considerable damage before it 
was gotten under control. That $120 
would pay one man to patrol a large 
territory for three months of the sum- 
mer danger season—April, May, and 
June. Such a patrol would probably 
have caught this fire—together with 
dozens of others—in the incipient 
stage, saved several thousands of feet 
of lumber, and the expense of several 
hundred fire fighters. 

That millions of feet of timber 
would be saved in this way is beyond 
question, but would it not also be 
cheaper in the actual cash outlay? 


February 


APPOINTMENT OF WARDENS. 


Another mistake, though not nearly 
so important as the first, is the ap- 
pointment of elected men, such as the 
Selectmen of a town, to the position of 
fire warden. A man will not leave his 
own work to go fight a fire on some 
one else’s ground and probably for 
some one else’s benefit, unless he has 
to, and forcing men to do such things 


is not a business calculated to make a. 


man popular. Consequently the elect- 
ed fire warden is not going to do it, 
or can he be greatly blamed for refus- 
ing. He does not care about losing 
the position as fire warden, but the 
more paying or more honorary posi- 
tion by virtue of which he is fire war- 
den. One or two of the states have 
realized this and found a very good so- 
lution of it in the appointment of the 
wardens by the courts. 


THE MATTER OF PAY. 


This difficulty which the fire warden 
has in obtaining aid in time of fire—a 
question which seems to puzzle some 
people unduly—is the result of an- 
other great weakness in the fire laws. 
They usually offer higher pay than is 
given for other work, but men do not 
volunteer for their work. The causes 
are not far to seek. . The job is a per- 
emptory and temporary one—which 
does not matter so much, though 
both these characteristics go against 
the grain of the average Ameri- 
can—and the pay comes somewhere 
in the far future—which matters 
a great deal. To the class of 
men hired on such occasions pay in 
the future is no pay at all; they would 
rather work for fifty cents and get it 
at once, than for two dollars to come 
a month hence. And lucky is the man 
who gets his money through the gov- 
ernment red tape in a month! The 
Pocono Protective Fire Association, in 
Pennsylvania, though they do not pay 
as high wages as the state, have no 
trouble in getting men for this work 
because they pay cash. This has been 
pretty generally acknowledged as a 
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great fault, but nothing has been done 
to remedy it. 

[ would like to suggest the follow- 
ing plan: The length of time taken to 
get the money from the state treas- 
uries is largely the result of the cum- 
brous working of those institutions 
and therefore unavoidable. But why 
not have a sub-pay station in the shape 
of the small country stores? Arrange- 
ments could easily be made with such 
stores, without expense, to credit the 
order of the fire wardens. These or- 
ders could be made out on the grounds 
immediately after the work was com- 
pleted, taken to the neighboring store, 
and there either be exchanged for cash 
or credited on the books. The stores 


would be willing enough to do this for 
the increased trade which it would in- 
evitably bring them, and could wait 
for the slower pay of the government. 
Probably many orders are now cashed 
at the stores at a tremendous discount ; 
an agreement between the store and 
the state would secure full pay for the 
holder. To make this system secure 
against leakage the wardens should be 
paid and bonded men, but the small 
amounts of money involved and the 
caution of the stores would act as a 
pretty good check on any fraud. 

This would seem to be the most ef- 
fective way of bracing up a weak sys- 
tem which is the next best thing to 
getting a new one. 


ANNUAL REPORT, GOVERNMENT 
EMPLOYEES MUTUAL RELIEF 
ASSOCIATION 


HE Government Employees’ Mu- 
tual Relief Association is intend- 
ed to include male employees of the 
Geological Survey, the Reclamation 
Service, the Forest Service and other 
like government offices. It is organ- 
ized to meet the unexpected expenses 
of its members resulting from acci- 
dent, illness, or death. It is also in- 
tended to relieve their associates in 
services from the burden of caring 
for them, which in the past has some- 
times been excessive. 

The government does not assist 
civil employees who die, become sick, 
or injured, whether in the course of 
duty or otherwise. 

This organization is intended to 
meet the conditions arising from this 
fact in a way that shall enable each 
employee to care for himself and not, 
as in some cases in the past, be de- 
pendent upon the voluntary assistance 
of his associates. 

The policy issued provides: 

1. Indemnity for loss of time on ac- 
count of accident or illness to the 
extent of $150 in any 12 months. 


2. Repayment of doctors’ bills, hos- 
pital expenses, and medicines to the 
extent of $100 in any 12 months. 

3. In case of death, actual expense 
of preparation of body and its trans- 
portation home, also $100 additional for 
funeral expenses; total not to exceed 
$600; or in case of death at home, a 
cash payment of $200 for funeral ex- 
penses. 

The dues are $12 per year, payable 
semi-annually or in some cases month- 
ly. A membership fee of $1 is pay- 
able upon joining the Asssociation, 
and goes into a reserve fund, available 
for benefits only. 

In the few months of its existence, 
the Association has relieved several 
cases that would have left the member 
or his family in a distressing condi- 
tion, besides requiring others in his 
party to aid in caring for him during 
several weeks. 

One member, who had been insured 
only four days, was thrown by a horse 
thus sustaining a serious double frac- 
ture of the leg. He received the 
maximum payment, $100, for medical 
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attendance and also $53.57 indemnity 
for loss of pay, which was particularly 
opportune as he was for several weeks 
without pay. 

An employee of the Forest Service 
postponed joining the Asociation until 
his return from a field trip during 
which he was drowned. His unex- 
pected death, with the attendant ex- 
penses which were met with great 
difficulty, imposed a heavy burden 
upon his family. This would have 
been avoided if he had carried out his 
intention of joining this Association. 


A number of other cases have arisen 
since the organization, in which the 
distress to an eligible employee, who 
had not joined, or to his family, due 
to the expense of death, illness or ac- 
cident, has been seriously aggravated 
by the need of funds for meeting such 
an emergency. 

In many such instances associates 
have been compelled to help out with 
these expenses from their private re- 
sources and such demands have at 
times been very heavy. 

It is the aim of the Association to 
give every eligible employee an oppor- 
tunity to protect himself, his relatives, 
and his associates from such calls and 
to relieve his associates from moral 
responsibility to aid, which cannot be 
so binding when the injured man has 
failed to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunities offered. 

One feature to be emphasized is that 
the relief is immediate. Payments are 
made as soon as notice of death is 
received, and there is no delay in meet- 
ing the request for indemnity in cases 
of sickness or accident when supported 
by ordinary receipts and a simple cer- 
tificate from the chief of party or other 
superior officer. 

There is no red tape. A member 
died during the night of December 28. 
The Secretary was informed at nine 
o’clock in the morning of the 29, and 
before noon of that day the death 
benefit of $200 was in the hands of the 
widow. 

Every member can aid to make the 
Association stronger, can protect him- 
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self and family from money loss due 
to death, sickness or accident, and pro- 
tect himself against personal calls for 
assistance by continuing his member- 
ship and by interesting his associates 
to apply for membership, which will 
be effective from date of application, 
if certified by chief of party or other 
superior officer. 

The Association’s experience to date 
proves what was expected at the time 
of its formation, that, through saving 
of exorbitant salaries and advertising, 
and by paying no rent or agent’s com- 
missions, it furnishes a fourfold great- 
er protection for the rate of member- 
ship dues than any known _ public 
accident and health company. The 
credit dividend on January 1, 1906, 
was 35 per cent of the amount paid in 
for membership dves. This will be 
available as a credit on dues for the 
latter half of the year 1906. 

The Governing Committee an- 
nounces that on January 6, after the 
audit of the books of the Secretary 
and treasurer, the financial condition 
of the Association is as follows: 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 





Receipts: 
From dues, 1905. $937.00 
From dues, 1905. 6.00 
E -—— $943.00 
UG CE PRR so ac oa cteea as 177.00 
-——— $1,120.00 
Disbursements: 
Stationery and printing.. $76.10 
PES er is Se cae wane 21.20 
General expenses........ 20.00 
Ae Se ee een 131.23 
Medical indemnity....... 134.50 
Sick indemnity.......... 53-57 
Death benefit............ 200.00 
- 636.60 
Balance in hands of treasurer. . $483.40 


CREDIT DIVIDEND. 

Deducting from the balance in the 
hands of the Treasurer the amount of 
the reserve fund, $177, and the amount 
of dues paid for 1906, $6, there is left 
availahle for the credit dividend pro- 
vided by Article X of the Constitution, 
$300.40. 

Of the 177 members who have 
joined the Association, 28 are sus- 
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pended for non-payment of dues 
(monthly members), one member has 
died, and 3 members have received in- 
demnity, leaving 145 members entitled 
to share in the credit dividend. 

These 145 members have paid $832 
in dues, making the distribution of the 
$309.40 on the basis of 35 cents for 
each dollar of dues paid. This credit 
dividend, in the case of those whose 
membership began June I, 1905, will 
be $2.45, as they paid $7 dues. Those 
whose membership began July 1, paid 
$6 dues, and will be entitled to $2.10, 
and so on. 

This credit dividend will be avail- 
able in payment of dues at the end of 


1906 by those who remain in good 
standing. 

Those whose credit is $2.45 will pay 
$3.55 on July 1, 1906, to be paid up 
to the end of the year, or if they pay 
monthly will be called upon to pay 
only 55 cents for. October and will 
then be paid up to the end of the year. 

[his dividend is a little less than 
the approximate amount announced in 
the notice of the annual meeting on ac- 
count of the death of Herbert B. Blair 
during the last week of the year. The 
death benefit of $200, paid to his wife, 
reduced to that extent the amount 
available for the dividend. 


AIDING CITIES AND TOWNS TO 
~ NAME THEIR TREES 


The Forest Service will Identify Trees in Streets and Parks 


HE increased interest in forests 
and forest trees which is a sign 
of the times has, among other things, 
led many city and town officials to 
seek to make known the names of 
trees growing in streets and parks. 
Not only are such trees in very many 
cases now without marks of identifi- 
cation, but in not a few cases they 
have been labeled with incorrect 
names. The Forest Service has de- 
vised plans by which its co-operation 
may be secured in correctly identifying 
the public trees of any community 
which may care to call upon it. 

It is remarkable how little uniform- 
ity there is in the use of tree names. 
Even scientific names, which are, of 
course, always more exact than the 
common names, are in many cases un- 
settled, but common names are often 
used almost at random. In different 
parts of the country the same species 
may be popularly known under very 
different names, and, on the other 
hand, the same name is often used in 


different localities for altogether dif- 
ferent trees. 

In the effort to assist toward uni- 
formity of usage in scientific names of 
forest trees, and also to lessen the 
chaos in the use of common names, 
the Forest Service has already pub- 
lished “A Check List of the Forest 
Trees of the United States.” This 
serves as a guide when once a tree has 
been identified by the botanist. But 
the first requisite is that the identifica- 
tion should be correct. It is here that 
difficulty is often met with. For this 
reason the Forest Service now offers 
its technical knowledge to city author- 
ities. 

There are two ways in which assist- 
ance may be given. Where the work 
is on a large scale, a representative of 
the Service will visit the town or city 
and identify the tree by examination 
on the spot. In most cases, however, 
identification by correspondence will 
prove entirely adequate. This will re- 
quire merely that specimens of the 
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trees be sent to the Forest Service, to- 
gether with a rough sample plat show- 
ing their location, the plat and speci- 
men being numbered to correspond. 
For such identification a full set of 
specimens, illustrating mature foliage, 
and, if possible, specimens of the flow- 
ers and of the fruit (as the botanist 
call the seeds) should be sent. Fruit 
specimens are very essential, but flow- 
ers may be omitted if they cannot be 
readily secured. Two or three speci- 
mens of branches in leaf, 10 or 12 
inches long, taken from different parts 
of the crown, so as to exhibit all of the 
leaf forms common to the species, will 
answer for the foliage. One or two 
specimens of the foliage, flowers, and 
fruit may be placed between sheets of 
ordinary newspaper or blotting paper 
about 12 by 16 inches in size. Thirty 
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to fifty specimens and sheets may thus 
be piled one on top of another, and the 
whole bundle placed between two stiff 
pieces of mill board, pasteboard, or 
thin picture backing, a little larger 
than the sheets of paper carrying the 
specimens. The package must then 
be well tied and wrapped, when it may 
be sent by mail if under 4 pounds in 
weight. If, before sending, the speci- 
mens are changed to dry sheets of pa- 
per once in twenty-four hours, keeping 
them constantly under a weight of 
from 40 to 50 pounds, they can be 
thoroughly dried within two or three 
weeks, when they will not be so heavy 
and will still be in excellent condition 
for identification. 

Suggestions as to labels and their 
use are also made by the Service when 
requested. 


HUGE CONSUMPTION OF WOODEN 


FENCE 


POSTS 


In the Middle West, Where Trees are 


Scarce, It Will Pay 


HE difficulty of obtaining fence 
posts at reasonable prices has 
given an impetus scarcely realized to 
forest planting in the Middle West. 
Newspapers, farmers’ institutes, wo- 
men’s clubs, and boards of trade 
throvghout the region are pointing 
out the need of such material and 
dwelling on the profit realized by the 
few men who planted trees years ago 
and whose plantations have been suc- 
cessful. The local supply of all forest 
products is insignificant, and timber, 
if not grown at home, must be import- 
ed. With the continuous retreat of the 
sources of supply under the attack of 
the vigorous demand, the length of the 
haul increases and the cost of trans- 
portation rises higher and higher. Yet 
the fields and pastures must be fenced. 
The posts must be had. 
The annual production of fence 
posts in the regular logging camps of 


to Grow a Supply. 


the country, as reported by the last 
Census, is 8,715,661. How many times 
greater than this is the annual cut 
from the home woodlot no figures ex- 
ist to show; but by taking the total 
number of farms and their acreage 
and making a conservative allowance 
for posts for the fences inclosing each 
farm, it has been estimated that up- 
wards of 1,000,000,000 posts are set 
ach year. Such figures are too vast 
to mean anything. Even the nine mil- 
lion posts of the Census, a mere drop 
in the bucket as compared with the un- 
reported production, would, if set 15 
feet apart, girdle the earth, or would 
build a solid pile 55 feet wide, 40 feet 
high, and a mile long. 

Durability and at least moderate 
strength are the desirable qualities for 
fence posts. The use of species which 
are not durable is expensive, both on 
account of the more frequent renewal 
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which is necessary and because repair- 
ing is constantly called for. Timber 
of the required quality is produced in 
the Middle West by hardy catalpa, 
black-locust, and Osage orange. 

Catalpa makes an excellent growth 
on deep, porous, fertile soil, but only 
on such soil. Five or six inch posts 
should be ready to cut in about ten 
years. In regions immune from the 
locust borer black locust will yield sat- 
isfactory returns from soil in which 
catalpa would fail, and for this reason 
it is adapted to a wide area where 
the rainfall is light. Under ordinary 
conditions, locust should produce fence 
material in fifteen years. 

Osage orange also is not exacting in 
its soil requirements. It is being ex- 
tensively planted for hedges and wind- 
breaks, from which a_ considerable 
yield of fence posts may be obtained. 
It makes satisfactory growth on dry 


soils and reaches post size in from fif- 
teen to twenty years. 

Several other species, such as white 
willow, European larch, Russian mul- 
berry, and red cedar, are also being 
grown with good results, but none of 
them is better fitted to supply fence 
posts than those first named. 

The Forest Service fully recognizes 
the importance of fence posts in farm 
economy and the great demand for 
suitable timber. Studies of the growth 
and durability of various species have 
been made, and the limits of the com- 
mercial planting range of each has 
been more closely defined. Rapid- 
growing species which are not durable 
have been studied to determine some 
form of preservation treatment which 
will increase their durability. Further - 
work along this line will undoubtedly 
add largely to the list of species which 
can furnish the desired product. 


A NEW SAVING IN THE TURPEN- 
TINE INDUSTRY 


Further Economy Effected in Experiments Made by the 
Forest Service, which Introduced the Cup and Gutter System. 


HE recent experiments of the For- 

est Service, designed to conserve 

the life of turpentine trees, gives 

promise of remarkable success. It is 

believed that the improvements tested 

in these experiments will, in addition 

to prolonging the life of the trees, 

greatly increase their total yield of tur- 
pentine. 

When the cup and gutter system of 
turpentining was introduced by the 
Forest Service some three years ago, 
the economy which it secured led to its 
adoption on a large scale by southern 
turpentine producers. What lends this 
system its great value is the fact that 
it does away with the old practice of 
“boxing,” which consists in cutting a 
deep cavity or “box” at the base of the 
tree for the purpose of catching and 


holding the resin which flows from the 
chipped “face” of the tree trunk above. 
In place of the “box” an earthenware 
cup, of the same capacity, is fastened 
to the tree. To this the flowing resin 
is directed by means of metal gutters. 
The disuse of the “box” effected a 
twofold gain—first, a saving of the 
deep, fatal wound in the base of the 
tree, and consequently a conservation 
of its vitality; and second, much less 
waste in the gathering of the product, 
with a greater yield of turpentine and 
better grades of resin. 

While this decided improvement 
spared the tree very considerably, the 
method of chipping “faces” to stimu- 
late resin flow remained unchanged. 
This in itself necessitates a deep 
wound, which, it is believed, exhausts 
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the vitality of the tree more than is 
necessary. Exhaustion is evident from 
the fact that after the first year the 
vield quickly falls off, and the total 
productive period is also limited. A 
further step in advance, to supplement 
the gains already secured by the cup 
and <‘iter system, was therefore 
sougli. in the new plan. This aimed 
to ieduce the size and number of 
“faces” chipped, and also the depth of 
the chipping, without diminishing the 
flow of resin. 

In the experiments carried out dur- 
ing the past season the first object was 
to show that at least an equal flow of 
resin can be secured from shallower 
and shorter “faces.” The success of 
these experiments has tentatively es- 
tablished the practicability of this plan. 
A great saving naturally results, for 
by reducing the depth and the super- 
ficial extent of the wound the drain on 
the vitality of the tree is reduced, and 
at least an equal vield is secured with- 
out discounting tiie product of future 
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years. Under the old system the an- 
nua! yield gradually falls off. largely 
in consequence of the formation of 
“dry-face,” which is a kind of local 
death, affecting the exposed wood of 
the tree. 

It is highly probable that with this 
diminution in the severity of the oper- 
ation the ordinary term of three or 
four years during which a forest is 
now worked can be greatly increased. 
This means not only a larger total re- 
turn, and consequently larger profits, 
but also that the investment period for 
turpentining capital is lengthened, a 
fact which especially appeals to the in- 
vestor. 

The experiments are being conduct- 
ed in co-operation with the Hillman- 
Sutherland Land Company. which last 
year placed four crops of trees, of 
about 8,000 trees each, at the disposal 
of the Forest Service, and for the sea- 
son of 1906 has consented to supply 
still more timber to further the study. 


NUT GROWING AND FORESTRY 


BY 


LESLIE HARRISON 


NE of the main causes working 
against the immediate adoption 
of forestry is the distant future of the 
returns. American civilization lives 
too much in the present, and it is hard 
to persuade the average man to sacri- 
fice himself in the interests of a pos- 
terity some generations removed. 

But there are certain trees which are 
now and always will be valuable for 
their timber, and which also bear pay- 
ing crops long before they are avail- 
able for the sawmill. Chief among 
these are the chestnut, walnut, and 
hickory. There are a number of other 
valuable nut trees, but their cultiva- 
tion has come into the realm of the 
orchardist, as it notably the case with 
the so-called “English Walnut” and 


almond, in California and the pecan 
in Texas. 

Little has as yet been done in the 
improvement and cultivation of our 
native nuts, especially those borne on 
valuable forest trees. Much attention 
has been given to the orchard varie- 
ties, but when our indigenous nuts 
have been improved it is probable that 
they will be even more in demand than 
some of the more important carefully 
cultivated nuts of the present day. 

The chestnut has received some at- 
‘ention, particularly in Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey, and it is deserving of 
considerable more, for its main value 
lies in the fact that it can be used on 
rough upland country where the pos- 
sibility of other crops would be at a 
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minimum. Moreover, it has been suc- 
cessfully demonstrated that imported 
and fancy varieties can be grafted onto 
native hardy stock, to produce fine 
nuts in great profusion. The different 
kinds of hickory and walnut need 
lower lands, but even these trees can 
be successfully grown in bottom lands 
whose frequent overflow renders them 
unfit for farming purposes. While 
these varieties are growing they are 
not only producing a valuable timber 
stand for the future, but in the present 
they incidentally furnish a valuable 
by-product in the nuts grown, making 
such plantations valuable properties 
long years before they mature for 
lumber. By this plan annual harvests 
wil pay the expenses of forest opera- 
tions, and the man who plants these 
hardwood trees has a reward in addi- 
tion to the feeling that his children 
will have a valuable inheritance in the 
timber. 

Mr. E. A Sterling, of the U. S. For- 
est Service, in a report furnished to the 
New York Forest, Fish, and Game 
Commission, recommends highly the 
cultivation of chestnut groves, basing 
his recommendation on actual obser- 
vations of groves in New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania. In these two states 
chestnut culture has been tried in two 
ways: in groves of actual forest 
erowth under forest conditions, and 
in orchards under orchard conditions. 
The former method is a complete suc- 
cess, and in its utilization of waste 
land takes nothing from areas which 
otherwise might be profitably devoted 
to the cultivation of other crops. In 
the latter method the chances of fail- 
ure seem to be greater, and in case of 
a failure there is not only the loss of 


the crop itself, but the loss of the use 
of the ground on which the attempted 
crop was grown. The most successful 
method in use was the grafting of 
Japanese, European, or desirable na- 
tive varieties on the coppice growth on 
cut-over chestnut lands, thus insuring, 
in the second growth a maximum an- 
nual crop value in a minimum time. 

It has been found that the Paragon 
is the best variety for grafting, and 
these will be in bearing in four years, 
with an annual increase in the value 
of the harvested crop. There is no 
trouble in disposing of the yield, as 
the demand is far in excess of the sup- 
ply. The best Paragon nuts sell read- 
ily at prices averaging 10 per hundred- 
weight, and a usual price is $7 per 
bushel. While the trees do not pro- 
duce phenomenal yields in their early 
years, especially if many of the burrs 
are removed in order to get improved 
quality and size of nuts in the remain- 
ing ones, still the yield of older trees 
is enormous, single trees giving $40 
worth of chestnuts. 

It is probable that the success at- 
tained by the Pennsylvania groves will 
tempt others to make use of worthless 
old hillsides to produce a crop of nuts 
as well as timber, and under such con- 
ditions the work forms a branch of 
forestry rather than horticulture, since 
the essential elements of the forest are 
all there. More than.that, chestnut 
culture should go a long way in solv- 
ing the problem of reclaiming worth- 
less burned and waste land, which at 
the present time is a standing menace 
to surrounding forests. In addition to 
this it provides for a more complete 
utiization of forest areas. 

















THE CALAVERAS GROVE OF 
BIG TREES 


Reasons for Their Preservation by the Federal Government 


BY 


MRS. LOVELL WHITE 


Chairman, Calaveras Big Tree Committee, Outdoor Art League of California. 


THE Calaveras Groves of Big Trees 

were discovered by Gen. N. P. 
Chipman, of California, in 1841. The 
existence of the Big Trees, those 
giants of the forest, became known 
over the entire world so soon as the 
slow methods of transportation then 
in vogue in California could carry the 
news of their discovery abroad. When 
the truth concerning the story of the 
Big Trees was verified, distinguished 
scientists from the great centers of 
learning in Europe visited the newly 
revealed mammoth groves, as_ they 
were sometimes called. The north 
grove contains 101 big trees and the 
south grove, some six miles removed, 
claims 1,380. 

About this time a man came from 
England in the interest of the world’s 
fair to be held in the Crystal Palace in 
London. He purchased from the own- 
er one of the largest and most beauti- 
ful trees in the north grove, called the 
“Mother of the Forest.” He paid ten 
thousand dollars for the tree and killed 
her by literally skinning her alive. By 
the aid of sharp instruments he took 
the thick bark in sections from her 
body and thus left the mighty “Mother 
of the Forest,” white and bare and an 
almost tragic figure, standing in the 
midst of the green woods. Removing 
the bark to London, he there erected 
a cylinder of the sections into the ex- 
act shape of the denuded tree. This 
similitude of a Calaveras big tree was 
viewed by hundreds of thousands of 
people and the fame of the California 
big trees became world-wide. 

It is now six years since the grove 
passed, by purchase, from the hands of 


the original owner, who kept a hotel in 
the north grove, into the possession of 
another, who evidently was inspired 
with more practical ideas than were 
entertained by the tree lover who ex- 
ploited the groves as mere show 
places. 

When the sale was reported by the 
newspapers, the women of the Califor- 
nia Club, of San Francisco, at once 
took action toward the end of preserv- 
ing to future generations a wonderful 
heritage worthy our name and coun- 
try. The California congressional del- 
egation was instructed to present a bill 
to Congress asking the government to 
purchase the groves. 

The Big Tree bill has easily passed 
the Senate at each of its six years of 
history in Congress, but it can proceed 
no further and lodges ignobly in the 
House of Representatives, where ex- 
isting difficulties seem insurmountable. 
Meantime the price of timber holdings 
has increased so rapidly on the Pacific 
coast that property has almost doubled 
in value, and the problem of acquiring 
the trees becomes more and more com- 
plex. The age, size, beauty, and un- 
surpassed grandeur of these prehis- 
toric giants among trees lend them a 
worth beyond the mere commercial es- 
timate put upon them by lumber- 


men. We are told that the Sequoia. 


Gigantia are the oldest living things 
on earth today, and that they can only 
be found in detached groves on the 
western slopes of the Sierra Nevada 
Mountains. They are priceless, and 
their advent in the world’s history an- 
tedates that of the patriarchs of 
the Bible. These matchless treasures 
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should helong to the nation and be 
vaunted as its chief pride and glory. 
Yet with them in peril we sit idly by 
awaiting the trend of events. 

What is to be the fate of the Cala- 
veras groves? What is the wish of 
the people concerning their destiny? 
There must be some way to acquire 
the groves for posterity. 

If the one million and a half of 
people who signed a petition in 1904 
sent by the Outdoor Art League of 
San Francisco to President Roosevelt 
urging him to request Congress to 
pass the Big Tree bill had accompa- 
nied their names with a dollar each 
the trees could easily have been pur- 
chased, and also the magnificent forest 
tracts immediately surrounding the 
groves. But this was not asked, be- 
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cause the league believed that Con- 
gress would pass a bill so generally 
demanded by the people and indorsed 
by President Roosevelt, who sent a 
special message to Congress on receipt 
of the huge petition, urging it to pass 
the bill. 
In view of the monetary condition 
of the United States government, and 
. the many demands to.be made upon 
the common Treasury, but little hope 
can be entertained for favorable legis- 
latoin for the groves at the present 
session of Congress. What, then, is 
the next step to be taken? Will you 
abandon the big trees to an ignoble 
fate, or will all patriotic Americans 
unite in some feasible plan to preserve 
to the world the greatest living mar- 
vels now extant in the universe? 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


Evergreens; How to Grow Them. By 
C. S. Harrison. Pp. 95, illustrated. Webb 
Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn., 1906. 
Cloth, 50 cents net; paper, 25 cents net. 
This little volume is, above all, a practical 

work. The text is in simple, untecfinical 

language, combining a guide to the selec- 
tion and growth of the better known coni- 
fers, with full and explicit descriptions of 
various species and their peculiarities. Mr. 
Harrison is president of the Nebraska Park 
and Forestry Association, and the deep in- 
terest that he feels in forestry is manifested 
throughout the book, notably the first chap- 
ter, where the effects of forest denudation 
are forcibly and succinctly brought out. Mr. 

Harrison has had more than thirty years’ 

experience in nursery work and _ forest 

planting in Nebraska, and this book is the 
result of his experience and observations. 

It should prove especially valuable to the 

farmers and land owners of the West and 

Northwest. 


Forestry in Massachusetts. Second Edi- 
tion. Bulletin No. 1, Forest Service of 
Massachusetts. By Alfred Akerman, 
State Forester. Pp. 19. Wright and 
Potter Co., State Printers, Boston, 1905. 
This is an interesting little pamphlet de- 

signed to create an interest in forestry in 

Massachusetts and to set forth the aims of 

the State Forest Service and its work. The 

Forest Service of Massachusetts was only 

established in 1904, but already it has ac- 

complished considerable, and in the future, 
when it secures even more general support, 


plans to further increase its activities. The 
introductory part of the bulletin is an ex- 
cellent exposition of the forest situation in 
Massachusetts, and of the importance of 
conservative forest management. 


The First Country Park System. A 
History of the Development of a Essex 
County Park of New Jersey. , Fred 
W. Kelsey. J. S. Ogilvie Sy blishing Co., 
New York. Price, $1.25. 

It is quite true, as the author states in 
his opening paragraph, that the interest in 
parks and park development is constantly 
growing. One, therefore, turns to this pub- 
lication with the desire to know just what 
the community, of which the city of Newark 
is the center, has done. He is disapp. yinted, 
however, to find that there is very little 
information about the parks themselves, 
and that he must go through over 200 pages 
of uninteresting matter to learn a few facts. 
It is apparent that Essex county has ac- 
quired a valuable park system; but the 
trials and tribulations through which the 
organizers went is of little importance to 
the outsider. The essential fact seems to 
be that for an expenditure of about $5,- 
000,000 Newark and the Oranges have ac- 
quired a fine park system. This outlay is 
apparently excessive, though no doubt the 
future will count the money well spent. 
The book cannot be recommended as valu- 
able to anyone but those who care to know 
what difficulties are encountered in a work 
of this kind. 
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TROPICAL FORESTRY AND HORTICULTURE 


Reports and working plans for estates in Southern Florida, Bahamas, 
boring regions ... . 





The Pomelo, or Grape Fruit, the Favorite ot all Breaktast Fruits, tor which the 
southernmost part of the Peninsula of Florida is famous. For the produc- 
tion of this profitable fruit this region has no rival ‘ Sete Mae. Mig <6 
Tropical forest lands bought and sold. Villa sites and grove land 
for sale in Biscayne Bay region. Write for prospectus. Address 


JOHN GIFFORD, Princeton, N. J., or Cocoanut Grove Dade Co., Fla. 
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Tree Protectors 


75C per 100 
$5 per 1000 


As valuable in summer against 
sun scald, hot winds, etc., as 
they are in winter against cold 
and rabbits. Recommended 
by all leading Orchardists and 
and Horticultural Societies. 
Send for samples and testimo- 
nials. Do not wait until Rab- 
bits and Mice ruin your trees. 


WRITE US TODAY. 
Wholesale Nursery Catalogue now 
ready ; send for copy. 
Agents Wanted Everywhere 


Hart Pioneer Nurseries 
Fest Scott, Kansas Box 40 








4t Liking for the Open Road 


Goes with a Taste for Apples 
and Schubert’s Music 


LTHE OPEN ROAD 


A SAUNTERER’S CHRONICLE 


EDITED BY 


CHARLES WISNER BARRELL 
(Sometime of Vagabondia) 


Is a de luxe pocket magazine of 
outdour philosophy and fiction 


If you ever long for a whiff of un- 
breathed literary ozone, send Fifty Cents 
without delay for a year’s subscription to 


The Open Road 
137 GRANT AVENUE 
Jersey City New Jersey 





Read‘ Irrigation in the United 


States,’? by Frederick Hayes 
Newell, Chief Engineer U. S. 
Reclamation Survey. Price, $2, 
postpaid to any address. Address 

‘orestry and Irrigation,’? Wash- 


ington, D. C. 








‘‘Land Scrip.”’ 


Safe, quick, economical method of 
acquiring Government land. 


Hugo L. Seaberg, 


Raton, N. Mex. 


LAUGHLIN 


FOUNTAIN 
PEN 


The Best at Any Price 


Sent on approval to 
responsible people. 


A Pecket Companion of 
never ending usefulness, a 
source of constant pleasure 
and comfort, 

To test the merits of 


Forestry and Irrigation 


as an advertising medium 
we offer your choice of 
these popular styles super- 
jor to the 


$3.00 


grades of = makes for 


00 


Unconditionally Guaranteed 
Pre-eminently Satisfactory. 


Tryita week, if not suited, 
we buy it back, and give you 
a 10 for it (the additional ten 
_— to pay for your trouble 
returning the pen). Weare 
willing to take chances on you 
wanting to sell; we know pen 
values—you will when you 
have one of these. 

Finest quality hard Para rub- 
ber reservoir holder, 14k. Dia- 
mond Point Gold Pen, an 
desired flexibility in fine. med- 
ium or stub, and the only per- 
fect ink feed known to thesci- 
ence of fountain pen making. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of $1.00 

(Registration, Se extrs.) 

This great Special Offer is 
good for just30days One of 
our Safety Pocket Pen Hold- 
ers free of charge with each 
pen 
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Remember— There is No 

“just as good” as the Laughe 
fin: insist cn it; take no 
chances. 

State whether Ladies’ or 
Gentlemen's style is desired, 
Iilustrations are full size cf 
completc article Address 


LAUGHLIN & CO., 


841 Griswold St. 
Detroit, Mich, 
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More Wuitre Pine SEED 





Seed Catalog FREE 


We collected it unexpectedly. Orders declined 
earlier in the season will now be filled. Don’t 
delay if you wish any of this seed. Forest Tree 








THOMAS MEEHAN & SONS, Inc., Dreshertown, Penn. 


Nursery Lane 
Wholesale Nurserymen and Tree Seedsmen. 
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RAISE IRRIGATING WATER ; 


by natural stream fall. One foot raises thirty feet. Raise any quantity for 
irrigation, stock, railroad tanks, town supply, etc., with 
RIFE HYDRAULIC RAMS 
No attention ever required, and it’s always going, insuring constant sup- 
ly. Runs for years without expense. Raise any height and carry any 
istance. Sold on 30 days free trial. Write for free book. 
Rife Engine Co., 2003 Trinity Bldg., New York. 
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BLOCK, 
Photographer 


Views, Lantern Slides, Bromide Enlarge- 
ments, Copying, Developing and Printing 
215 SIXTH STREET, S.E. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 





ORCHIDS ORCHIDS 


Weare the largest Orchid Growers 
in the United States : : : : : 
Our Illustrated and Descriptive 
Catalogue of Orchids is now ready 
and may be had on application. 


Orchid Growers LAGER & HURRELL 
and Importers. SUMMIT, N. J. 





Are You Interested 
In the two most vital of the in- 
ternal questions of the Uhited 
States ? 
If so, you will find 

Forestry and Irrigation 


the most authoritative periodical 
on these subjects. 








Construction News Press Clippings 


CONTRACTORS, MATERIAL, 
MEN, BUILDERS, MANUFACT- 
URERS, in fact, ANYBODY interested 
in Construction News of all kinds, obtain from 
our daily reports QUICK, RELIABLE 
INFORMATION. Our special corre- 
spondents allover the country enable us to give 
our patrons the newsin advance of their com- 
petitors and before it has become common 
property. 

Let us know what you want and we will send 
you samples and quote you prices. 

PRESS CLIPPINGS on any subject 
from all the leading current newspapers, maga- 
zines, tradeand technical journals of the United 
States and Canada. PUBLIC SPEAK- 
ERS, WRITERS, STUDENTS, 
CLUB WOMEN «an secure reliable data 
for speeches, essays, debates, etc. Special facil- 
ities for serving Trade and Class Journals, 
Railroads and large industrial corporations. 


WE READ, through our staff of skilled 
readers, a more comprehensive list of publica- 
tions than any other Burean WE AIM to 
give prompt and intelligent service at the low- 
est price consistent with good work. Write us 
about it. Send stamp for booklet. 


United States Press Clipping Bureau 
147 Fifth Ave., Chicago, U.S. A. 





~. PAPER ..ctnaa;”” 
R. P. Andrews Paper Co., Inc, Washington, 


Sole Agents in the District of Columbia for the 
West Virginia Pulp and Paper Company, 
the Largest Manufacturers of Book Paper in 


IF IN NEED, DROP THEM A LINE 


the world. 











In writing advertisers kindly mention FoRESTRY AND IRRIGATION. 
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GREEN 
Principles of American Forestry 


12mo, xiii X 334 pages, 73 figures, in- 
cluding many half-tones. Cloth, $1.50 


WILSON 
Irrigation Engineering 


Fifth edition, enlarged. Small 8vo, 
xxix X 614 pages, 41 full page plates, 
mostly half-tones, and 142 figures. 

Cloth, $4.00 


SNOW 
Che Principal Species of Wood: Their 
Characteristic Properties 


Large 8vo, 203 pages, figures in the 
text, 39 full page half-tones. Cloth, $3.50 


ELLIOTT 
Practical Farm Drainage 
12mo, 100 pages, 25 figures. Cloth, $1.00 
ELLIOTT 
Engineering for Land Drainage 


12mo, vii X 232 pages, 41 figures, 6 full 
page half-tones. Cloth, $1.50 


JOHN WILEY & SONS 





CANOEISTS 


Send Ten Cents for Sample Copy of 


“CANOEING” 


The only publication devoted 
EXCLUSIVELY to your 
favorite sport oe 


CANOEING is the one recog- 
nized authority on all canoeing 
matters, and is official organ of 
the American Canoe Association 
In CANOEING’S pages the 
prospective canoeist finds expert 
advice on craft and equipment, 
worth many dollars to him 
when purchasing his first outtit 


ADDRESS 
E.T. KEYSER, sevccsce 
5 Beekman St., NEW YORK 

















43 and 45 East 19th St. New York City 


$33.00 


From Chicago to 


North Pacific Coast Points 


February 15 to April 7, 1906 


The opportunity of the year to go West on low One-Way Colonial Excursion rates. ap- 
plying to Montana, Idaho, Washington, and Oregon Points Buy a farm 
in the marvelous irrigated districts where crops are independent of rainfall. 
For information about land wiiteC. W. MOTT, G. E. A., St. Paul, Minn. 








Double daily transcontinental service. Pullman 18-section tourist sleeping cars. Stop- 
overs west of Billings, Mont., except between Logan and Garrison inclu- 
sive. Write at once for full information about rates, etc , to 


P. W. Purmmill, District Passenger Agent, 711 Chestnut St , Philadelphia, Pa. 


From Chicago to Bi'lings, Mont., $25; Helena and Butte, $30; Spokane 
and Ellensburg, $30.50; Portland, Tacoma, Seattle, Ashland, and Astoria 
Ore., $33. Ask about low rates to California points. 


Railway 


For rates write A.M. CLELAND, G.P.A. 
St. Paul, Minn. 








In writing advertisers kindly mention FORESTRY AND IRRIGATION. 

















DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, Washington, D. 
C., February 8, 1906. Sealed proposals will be re- 
ceived ut the office of the Engineer, United States 
Reclamation Service, Glendive, Mon., March 12, 
19ut, for 1urnishing about 427,000 pounds of square 
steel bars for reentorceement of concrete. Particu- 
lars may be obtained by application to the Chief 
Engineer ef the Reclamation service, U. S. Geo- 
logical Survey, Washington, D. C., or to the 
Project Engineer, Glendive, Mon. THOs. RYAN, 
Acting Secretary. 


50 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 






DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, Washington, 
Washington, D. C., January 17, 1906. Sealed 
proposals will be received at the office of the 
Jnited States Reclamation Service, 1108 Union 
Trust Building, Los Angeles, Cal., until 2 





Trave Marks 
DESIGNS 
CopyvricHTs &c. 


o'clock p. m., February 28, 1906 for the con- 

a 4 Anyone sending a sketch and description may 
struction of sluice gates and regulator gates quickly ascertain our opinion free whether an 
complete with piers, bridging and operating invention is pro y patentable. Communic. 
machinery for Laguna Dam across the Colorado preaeyrer ed mae satin HANDBOOK on Patents 


River at a point about 10 miles northeast of sent free. Oldest agency fos for securing 
Patents taken through Munn & receive 


Y 4 h h 
uma, Arizona. The work involves the build- special notice, without charge, in the 


ing of about 1700 cubic Peete of concrete piers 
and abutments and the furnishing and erecting 
of about 300,000 pounds of cast iron, 320,000 me ¢ ° 


pounds of steel structures, and 40,000 pounds 

A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest cir- 
of machinery. rns, forms of pro- culation of any scientific ae, forme, $a 
posal, and particulars may be obtained by ap- year: four months, $1 Sold byall newsdealers. 
plication to the Chief Engineer, U. S. Recla- 
mation Service, Washington, D. C.; to J. B. MUNN & C0, -sifegtonneen ‘New York 
Lippincott, supervising engineer, 1108 Union Branch Office, 625 ngton, D. C. 


Trust Building, Los Angeles, Cal., or to Homer 
Hamlin, > prerecs engineer, Yuma, Arizona, at 
whose offices the plans may be inspected. E. 
A. HITCHCOCK, Secretary. 












UNION PACIFIC 


KNOWN AS 
“The Overland Route” 


Is the most direct line to all principal points west. and offers 
a more diversified route to select from than any 
other Trans-Continental line. 














Every Business Interest is to be found along its Line 


FOR THE MINER 
The great mountains of the West 


wait but the opening 'o become 
the source of large fortunes.... 


FOR THE FARMER 


Thousands of acres of rich agricultural 
lauds are yet open for settlement.... 


FOR THE STOCK-RAISER 


Immense ares of excellent grazing lands can yet 
ee ere eer a rr ne 


FOR THE BUSINESS MAN 


The growing cities and towns of the West are daily es 
unequalled opportunities for investment of capital an 

location of industries which are unsurpassed by older 
sections of the United States .....--2cceereceece 

















Inquire of E. L. LOMAX,G. P. & T. As 
Omaha, Nebr. 











In writing advertisers kindly mention FoRESTRY "AND IRRIGATION. 





























Je (olleae Posters) 


In the colors of the college they represent; size 14 x 22 
inches. They are to the athletic world what the 
Gibson and Christy pictures are to the social world. 
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Price 25 Cents; or any Five for $1 


Post paid, on receipt of price. Write for catalogue 
containing minature sketches like the above. 


H. M. Suter Publishing Co. 


509 12th STREET, N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 




































































National 











Irrigation 
Association 




















Chicago, New York, Washington, 
1707 Fisher Building. 17 Battery Place, 5 and 6 Glover Building. 








OFFICERS. 


Tuos. F. WatsH, Washington, GEORGE H. MAxwELl, Chicago, 


President. Executive Chairman. 
James H. EcKELs, Chicago, CHARLES B, BooTHE, New York, 
Treasurer. Chairman Executive Council. 
Guy E. MITCHELL, Wasiiington, 
Secretary. 


— 


The objects of the Association, as set forth in its Constitution, are as follows: 


1. The adoption by the Federal Government of a permanent policy for the reclamation 
and settlement of the public domain, under which all the remaining public lands shall be 
held and administered as a trust for the benefit of the whole people of the United States, 
and no grants of the title to any of the public lands shall ever hereafter be made to any 
but actual settlers and homebuilders on the land. 

2. The preservation and development of our national resources by the construction of 
storage reservoirs by the Federal Government for flood protection, and to save for use in 
aid of navigation and irrigation the flood waters which now run to waste and cause overflow 
and destruction. 

. The construction by the Federal Government of storage reservoirs and irrigation 
works wherever necessary to furnish water for the reclamation and settlement of the arid 
public lands. 

4. The preservation of the forests and reforestatiou of denuded forest areas as sources 
of water supply, the conservation of existing supplies hy approved methods of irrigation 
and distributicy. and the increase of the water resources of the arid region by the investi- 
gation and development of underground supplies. 

5. The adoption of a harmonious system of irrigation laws in all the arid and semi-arid 
states and territories under which the right tu the use of water for irrigation shall vest in the 
user and become appurtenant to the land irrigated, and beneficial use be the basis and the 
measure and limit of the right 

6. The holding of an annual Irrigation Congress, and the dissemination by public meet- 
ings and through the press of information regarding irrigation, and the reclamation and settle- 
ment of the arid public domain, and the possibilities of better agriculture through irrigation 
and intensive farming, and the need for agricultural education and training, and the creation 
of rural homes as national safeguards, and the encouragement of rural settlement as a remedy 
for the social and political evils threatened by the congestion of population in large cities. 




































































Any One Gan DRAW 


_ My not well, but every person can 
draw a little. Many people possess the talent 
for art work and never realize it. If you will 
make a drawing just the best you can and 
send it to our Art Director he will give youa 
letter of friendly criticism and 


FREE ADUICE 


as to whether or not it will pay you to culti- 
vate your talent. There is absolutely no 
charge for this service. [Illustrators earn 
large salaries and the work is fascinating. 
We teach Book, Magazine and Commercial 
Illustrating, Cartooning, Poster Drawing, 
Book Cover Designing and Fashion Drawing 
successfully by correspondence. Write your 
complete name and address —— on your 
drawing, enclose stamps to pay postage if you 
wish your drawing returned, and address 


THE ART DIRECTOR, Correspondence Institute 
of America, SCRANTON, PA. 


We also teach Illustrating, Advertis: 
ing, Proofreading, Journalism, 
Stenography, Show Card Writing, 
Bookkeeping, Electrical Engineer: 
ing, Business Correspondence, and 
English Branches. 

If interested in any of the above professions, 
write for our large illustrated book, ‘‘ Strug- 
gles With the World.” It is FREE. State 
which course interests you, and receive one 
of our Employment C contracts ; the best propo- 
sition ever offered. 


Correspondence Institute of America 
Box 569, SCRANTON, PA. 














Fairbanks-Morse 


Mechanical Irrigation 
Machinery 


will often increase Value of Arid 
Land from $1.00 to $100.00, or even 
$500.00 per acre. 

It is a simple problem; let us 
prove it for vou. ; 


Send for Bulletin No. 649 IR 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 
rrigation Dept. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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W. E. HOYT, G. EB. P. A. 
335 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 























ESTABLISHED 1802 


for over a hundred. years have been universally 
recognized as the standard/jof excellence. 


TREE AND SHRUB SEEDS 


We aim to have the most complete assortment of 
Native and Foreign Tree and Shrub Seeds, and 
have collected for us annually all the sorts that 
can be procured. 


Send for OUR CATALOGUE — the 105th succes- 
sive annual edition—by far the most valuable and 
most interesting as well as the most beautiful 
Garden Annual published. We Mail It Free. 


J. M. THORBURN & CO. 
36 Cortlandt Street New York 











Biltmore 


Forest School 
Biltmore, N. C. 


7. ae 


Theoretical and practical 
instruction in all branches of 
applied forestry. 


Course comprising twelve 
consecutive months can be 
entered at any time of the 
year—no vacations. 


Object lessons within the 
mountain estate of George 
W. Vanderbilt, comprising 
120,000 acres, where forestry 
has been practiced since 1895 


: a 4 


For further information 
apply to 


Cc. A. Schenck, Director 














NEW HAVEN. . 








YALE FOREST SCHOOL 


CONNECTICUT 
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Forestry. 








The course of study in THE YALE FOREST 
SCHOOL covers a period of two years. Graduates 
of collegiate institutions of high standing are ad- 
mitted as candidates for the degree of Master of 


The Summer School of Forestry is conducted at 
Milford, Pike County, Penna. The session in 1906 
will open July 5th and continue seven weeks. 




















For further information address 


S. Graves, Director, New Heven, Conn. 




















SUDWARTH PRINTING COMPANY, WASHINGTON, D. C. 














